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ABSTRACT 

This report provides an overview of vocational 
education and training systems in major European countries that is 
useful to practitioners and planners in further education. The first 
part provides brief descriptions of the vocational education and 
training systems in four countries: France, Germany, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. By way of comparison, a description of vocational 
education and training in England and Wales has been included, 
following those of the four countries which were studied as part of 
the project. The main text for each country explains cours'^s and 
qualifications and the various progression routes open to students, 
examines planning and administration of vocational education and 
training, ard highlights current developments and issues. Each 
country te\l is accompanied by an inset providing information about 
the national economy. Tables list and define training levels in 
France and give the gross domestic product of the four countri^*^ and 
other leading industrialized nations. For comparison, a description 
of vocational education and training in England and Wales is 
included. The second part provides summaries of training in four 
employment sectors: construction, electrical and electronic 
engineering, motor vehicle mechanics, and travel and tourism. These 
summaries provide an industry profile and information on skill trends 
and curriculum concerns or implications for education and training. A 
brief conclusion summarizes practice across the four countries and 
the United Kingdom in four areas of concern to curriculum planners: 
participation, specialization, flexibility, and continuing education. 
(YLB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report CDnstiUUos thv tinai outcome ot on ombitious project led by Dnvid I\irkcs 
ot the Huropenn Institute ot Hducation and Social l\)licy (HIHSD and jointly 
supported bv work-related further education (VVRFII) arrangements of the 
timplovment Department and the Further Rducation Unit (FHL ). There are a number 
of other w ritten outcomes, including a full project report prepared by participants in 
the pn^ject and published in February W2 by the AsstKiation of X'ocational Colleges 
International (A\'CI) in its Fluropoan bulletin series (Volume 1\'); a further edition 
was published in April \*^^^)2. Reference io other w ritten outct^-nes may be found in 
the infi^rmatimi bank publicit\' leaflet issued by the FHU in March This rept^rt 
was written to prm ide an FHU outct^ne from the the pR^ject aimed at the further 
educatimi sectt^r, drawing on the wide range of material generated, but alst^ 
pnn iding an overview of vocational education and training systems in major 
European countries useful to practitioners and planners in further education, 
particularlv in the four vc>cational sectors studied. 

The project, which began late in !^>S^), was designed to assist planning ior \\x-atit>nal 
education and training in the UK by observing trends and developments in Eun^pe. 
Another intention was to develop a network of informed practititMiers wt irking in 
further education and related areas in each o\ the tour \'ocati(Mial sectors. 

The means cht>sen tt^ achieve this was to create four teams of practitit^ners drawn 
(rom industrv and education and to arrange a series o\ visits tc^ torn F.uropean 
CtMnnumils member states to observe practice. The visits wore informed by 
planning meetings, including a preliminary residential meeting held at The Staff 
Ct^llege, CtH>mbe Ltuige, in autumn UJS^^, 

A number oi backgnnmd paper's were available at the preliminary planning meeting 
and these, together with reptM'ts on each sector's visit io each country, are available 
from the Further Education Unit (see publicity leallel — \7:7"h/ F/zro/v hiionunlio)} 
l^nnk). This paper ctMistitutes a relativeK' nnxlest digest ot the experiences ot the 
project. It was prepared for the FHU b\' Mike Duckenfield, formerh' oi the Adult 
Training rnmuUitMis Unit at the Department oi Education and Science. 

In an intnxiuction it is difficult tt^ capture the broad experience of project work 
in\ olving a matrix ol \out emplovment areas and four ctumtries. Ft>r the whole picture 
there is no substitute lor the full set of rept^rts. It is also reasonable to observe that there 
is no common viewptMUt between the tour sectt>i-s or common experience in each of the 
fcmr ctumtries studied. An illustration t^t this diflicuitv of comparistMi is the wide 
varialitni in Europe of the meaning o\ leveN.While W'Q levels (Table 3, p,V>) haw 
much in ct^nmon with Italian levels (Table 1 3, p3^M being based on levels ot 
perltu-mance in wt^rk n^les, FX" levels (Table S, p.3^) are quite distinct, being 
L]ualificatit>n bastxl, and tht^ French reverse thetM'dert^f levels ionc, pt>ssiblv U\gically, 
bein,'^ the highest le\ el). In spite t^f these difficulties, sc^nt^ tRilstanding issues emergt* 
and are worth\ ol consideration as general ct inclusions. 

I . As^CTctnttcTnTfr VrTratinna! 0 oHcgt-v liuerihUuvi^c^l (-A-Vt l >, Vhtidlo^ov I nivcrsUv. All hamU. .. . 
While I Lui I .ine. I trndtHi \17sl IK TeU^phom-. (ISI-'^.kS \y^K FaxMlsl-^h'^ \:71 
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Tlu' first o\ these issues is summed up nt the end ot the travel a. id tourism sector's 
report on the French visit. The finnl pnrni;rnph of this report is ns fe-llows; 

A tonsidomble luumso do\ t.*lops dttor a stiidv visit such ci> this. TIk* ivpurt is 
shot throut;h with criticisms o\ the French system for it^. old-tashioncti 
totiching tind tissessmont. its centrdliscd control ond its Lick of flexibilitv. It 
Wtis with some chagrin, thorofore, thai we noted that tlic products of this 
outdated system were li\ elv. \'i<4orous. well-intormed and skilled tor the 
most part. Comparisons with British equivalents would mosllv be fa\ ourable 
to the 1-rench. This could not. in Krance, be accounted lor b\- a natural respect 
for and commitnient to \ ocational qualifications (as it could in CJermanv), 
The French suffer froni many of our problems, for example lack of statu-, ot 
\ ocational training, poor staving-on rati.»s ^\^^^ so on. Of course, the o\ er 
supplv of trainees means that onK the best ma\ be selected tor emplovment, 
but most of the trainees we met w ere also of high qualitv: more outgoing, 
knowledgeable and confident. We would not w ish to make an attempt to 
account tor this paradox ('worse' training, 'better' trainees) but merely place 
it on the table tor examinaticMV* 

.A conclusion drawn from this might be that a well-developed and innovative 
training service in the UK, largely provided through further education colleges, is 
battling hard, but with little success, against a national culture and s\ stem which are 
hostile to vocational education and training. This, howex'er, would be a distortion 
and would tend to lead to self-congratulation and conipiacencw A more alarming 
pro^ pect for further education would be provided bv the German svstem in which, it 
is suggested in one report, industry's commitment to training derives mainly from 
its ownership oi the process and its consequent control o\ er its relevance and 
currency. In this country, the industry lead bodies and the Training and Enterprise 
Councils have introduced a large measure of industr\- control over the design and 
tiinding oi training. It is important thr r the ti-irther education sector, as a whole, 
should be able to demonstrate how its advanced processes of deli\ erv, together with 
its flexible approach t(^ continuing education and training, can deliver industry's 
requirements as effecti\ el\' and efficientlv as its competitors. If tliis can be achiev ed, 
together with successful partnerships with industrv pt^ssibK- mediated by Training 
and F.nterprise Councils, tlion neither complacenc\- about further education's 
undoubted qualities nor alarm at the prospect ot industry control of education and 
training should deter significant progress by further education. The examples drawn 
from Furope in this project provide useful models and occasio nall\- warnings about 
such progress. 

Another area illuminated bv the experience of this project is the issue of breadth in 
training. In some 'coinitr\- sector' reports it is noted that breadth is an issue because 
industrx' reji'cls broad -based training, preferring narrcnv job specialisation, often 
im related to the specific vocational sector (for example, marketing rather than tra\ ol 
and tourism). A broad concensus emerges, ho\ve\*er, from a full reading of the 
project's outcomes about the need for versatilit\' and adaptabilit\- in changing 
industries, wliich could be a result of emphasising core skills in training design and 
close collaboration with industry. Th j only tension then is about the meaning of 
breadth. Such observations reflect the debate in this country about general 
\ (.national qualificatit>ns and support an emerging rappnuMiement about training 
design. 

It is commonplace in discussions about comparisons with mainland liin'ope to 
observ e that parlicipalitin rates in post-compuKorv education and training in this 
counlrv are poor. Wlille this Ts irn'doulMeJIy true, tlie unusual ct>nsehsus in this 
ctuinlry o\ er targets lor participiition, taken together with advantages in curriculum 



t1oli\<.'!\" ond in occoss to conlinumi; t'diK\ition, hopo for tliL' lulu re. A It h( nigh 
p.irity of esteem for cHTideniic <ind \-ocational education ma\' be an unrealistic aim (it 
has cerlai.ily not been achiewd with the introduction ot a \\x"atit)nal \ ersitMi o\ the 
i-rench hiimiliutrciit). an incremental approach to this throuj^h redesign, flexible 
access and incenti\"es is btumd to make some prtigress. 

W hat has not been achie\ ed in the LK is the partnership between industr\- and 
education o\ er training, that is said to be the consequence o\ the Pi/.'?/si/</i /?/ in 
(lermany and possibly ot the etjuiwilcnt Dutch system. The e\ idence o\ this report is 
liiat these partnerships are ne\ er easily, and rarely fully, achie\'ed nn a trul\- national 
basis and that successful partnerships are more likely io be achie\ ed on an industr\- 
b\- industr\ basis within a fawnirable framework. The ba^is o\ such dc\'elopments is 
under construction in the L'K. 

il is therefore possible to be cautiouslv optimistic about the future of training in the 
LTC. If anything like the ConfL-deration of British lndustr\ 's education and training 
targets are achie\'cd, the redesigned framcwx^rk and ct^ntent of \-ocatitmal 
qualifications, tt>gcther with the experience of flexible design and access in further 
education, may prc>\ ide tiiis countr\- with a \ itai edge in the wider market and fierce 
competiti\ e en\ ironnient of the I'^^HK and the next centurw Other elements, again 
t>ften highlighted from the experience of this project, like better incenti\'es and 
rewards for learners, w ill aNo need to be put into place if such ambitions are [o be 
1 Lilly realised. It is to be hoped that this prt^ject has made some small ctmtribiition to 
t aese dewlopments and will prox ide a stimulus to debate and useful source 
material tor planners at local and national le\'el. Thanks are due to all participants 
and to Mike Duckentield. author of the iolk>wing summar\" report. 
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COUNTRIES 



This part of tl'.o report pro\ idos brief descriptions of the vocational education and 
training system in each of the four countries involved in the studv. hi each case, 
there is a central text supported by background information displaved in insets and 
tables. 

The main text follows a common format. First, there is an explanation of courses and 
qualifications and of the \ arious progression routes open to students. This outHnes 
the arrangements for vocationallv-oriented courses during the latter period of 
compulsory schooling and explains the transition to vocational studies at upper 
sect>ndary level, and eventually in higher education, or to apprenticeship. Mention is 
made ot the principal qualifications. 

The second element in the text deals with the planning and administration of 
vocational education and training. It kn^ks at the role of central go\'ernment in 
curriculum planning, the extent to which administratit^n is decentralised, and the 
invt>Ivement of empKners and trades unit>ns. 

Finally, there is reference to some of the developments and issues current in 
\*ocatitMial educatit>n and training in each of the coimtries. 

Hach country text is accompanied by an inset pro\ iding information about the 
national econmiiy. 

Tables list and define training Ie\ el;-i in France, give the gross domestic product of 
the lour countries as well as of other leading industrialised nations and list the main 
apprenticeship trades in Federal Germany (the latter tables both accompany the text 
on Germany). 

By way of ct^mparison, a description of vocational education and training in England 
and Wales has been included, following those of the four countries which were 
studied as part of the project. The inset on the UK economv and the tables on the 
sectoral distribution of the UK work-force and the extent of qualification among 
certain occupational groups accompanv this description. Three other tables in this 
section give education participation rates for 16- to 18- vear-olds in the UK and the 
four ctumtries studied, National Vocational Qualification levels and national training 
targets, and the training Ievelj> adopted in 1^S3 by the European Communitv. These 
lo\ eIs can be further compared with similar classifications adopted in France (see 
section on France) and Italv (see section on motor vehicle mechanics). 
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FRANCE 



Vocational education and training 

L mil the of 14, M\ French ohikiivn toUow the Scinic curriculum <^\^d most 
conlinuo lo do so lor a further year — Iho penultimate vear of compuNorv schot>linj;. 
Those w ho do not niay opt lor one of three alternativ e routes: a two-vear 
proi;ramme ol pre-vocational studies (customarilv regarded as suitable tor the least 
academicalK- ableJ, a three-\ ear \ ersitMi of the programme leading to the basic craft 
le\ e! ccrtifhiU ii nyfiiiuir p}oU'<>ion}!i}!c qualification (see below ), or a technological 
option w hich lavs increased stress on the siud\ of 1-rench and maths. 
While it is the polic\- of the French go\ ernment to develop the last of these, it is aKt) 
policv to move aw-a\- from vc^ational and pre-vocational choices until the <tart ot 
upper secondary- schooling. 

This upper stage, which occurs in general or technical /i/ccv- , comprises the tinal 
\ear ol compulsorv schooling and tw o subsequent vears. On entering this stage 
student^ liave a choice of course leading to sc\ eral qualifications ■-- academ.ic. 
technical and v ocational. The most w ell-know n outside France is the hihwiliUawit. 

• flh\iiUmrnf. Lntil recentlv. thi-> route only o\\vYcd lhree-\ ear academic and 
technical courses, normallv as a prelude to higher education. In U»S=.. a lwo-\ear 
vocational stream leading to the hadiliUnrtJt i^yo\'«ioriUrlh' was added. 

• Cn !i'Knl d\iiH}liiiir /'re'.*-;f»fwc//c (CAP). \ormali\ a two-vear programme o\ basic 
cratt studies, including work placement. 

• /jvi'c' ./V/j(./t'- >m\"///i7/c- (lU:r). .Also a two-\ear vocational programme but 
more broad-based and academic. In theor\-. it pro\ ides training at the same level 
as the C AP but. bv custom, it has a higher standmg. 

• Ihvivf lie t(\ Iniu /(■;;. A three-\ ear course leading to a technician's diploma. 

1 he introduction ot the hh\ nliUiii\ii prolessionnelle is part ot an attempt to raise the 
ov erall level ot \ ocational qualitication. The Fducation Act of ^)S^) foresaw that 
\ irtuallv all school students would achieve at least the CAP or the BFP and nearh four 
in ti\ e should reach the lev el ot the hhiiihnirriii within this decade (see Table 1. p.l ^i. 
Important characteristics ol the l\h\Mi<^iV /•hi?c-/i';/;/c//(' are that students wanting 
lo enter courses must tirst liave attained a lower vocational qualitication (normalh 
the CAP or the Hl-P), and that, on completion ot studies, lour in live would Ix- 
expected U) enter emplovment (the reverse pioportion to that tor the academic and 
levhnical streams). 

The use ol innovative teadiing methods is being encouraged tor the new khi-.iLnnni . 
whose increasing popnlaritv is expected to marginalise the huw l Jc fi\ hun ua 
qualification. From a trial cohort ot tower than 1 ,2{)tU andidates sitting the tnst 
examinations in P)S7. numlx^s had risen sh.irplv to neariv p).{l(H)bv IW). 

■\ relalivelv small proportion -- about 1^' ^ ol those leav mg compnUorv 
schooling enter apprenticeships, wheivthev can studv tor the same c|ualiticati(Mis .is 
m Inlbtime education. In the past, this has mainlv mc^nt theC APaheonK 
" possfbihtv- until T^^hlLbiirapprehtices are iKm being Hic-rumigcd tx^ pn v^rc-ss t^r the • 
WW.hh^.iLuifuit and tixW'n'. v/ tr, hnu irn (see Table p 42). 



1 lighor x'Ouitionnl studios for tho<c nlrendy qu.iliticd to l\7.'c<ifji{ri\it lo\ ol include 
Iw o-VLMr diplonvi courses in unixcrsitiob tind cquix alcnt insiitulions ihrcirl tic 
iiXiriiii'icn ^Ufvyii'iir »ind tho dij^louh' nuiiyr^ii-.urr 'uxliiiolo^^ic ). »is wc\] 
pi otcssioiitU ctuns(,'s M tirst and hii;hcr doi;rcc 

C (MUitniini; x ocalioniil education and training; aro dix orsc, w ith a \ ariv.'l\ o\ public 
and prix alc pnn idois, ii;cludinj; chambers oi ctMiinicrcc. prolcssitMial associalitMis, 
omplouTs and training; pnn idcd through the proceeds of a national trainin;^ ta\ on 
empUners. QuaHticalions, where they are apprtipriale. to How the s.une hierarchy as 
initial training;. The CAP is incroasin;4lv used in adult updalinj; and retraining and 
can now be attained through credit accumuiati^Mi, as can the hrcirt i/c :'cc//?;/V/c// 
•^ir/v'/c/M-. 



Planning and administration 

riv,.' French \ ocational ediiCcUion an.«.i training s\ slem has been characterised b\' 
nalumal uniformil\' and central regulation. Co\ ernnient ministries (usualh-, but not 
al\\.\\ s. ilios(.' resp{)nsibU' tor edu«.atit)n) control nu»si qualilications and the 
curriculum and e\aminati<.>ns leading lo them. do this in conjimcticMi with a 
network ot 17 sectoral <u\ \ isor\" committ«.vs — }vvfc>>ii.^'}}!iHc'^ 

I 1h' tirst C IX s vwTt.' established b\- go\ ernment in I'^MS. [-..ich is composed of ten 
reprt.'sentati\ es of emplo\ er associati<.Mis and an equal number tor the labour unions. 
In addition, tin' re are seats for go win men t officials and inspectiMs, teachers, parents, 
chamK'rs oi ctM^nmeiw. c<.MisuUants, and ropresentati\ es oi organisations including 
the C entre for ^Indx" and Research into Qualifications tC( J/Me (/ i tHiic^ li i/c »( \ /;(■/( Ijc^ 
^/{j /('^ w/ztMN), an oil ice iuHi<.'r the joint aegis of tlx' ministries of education and 

omplo\ nu'nt. 1 1h' iomiviittt^'s ofter ad\ ice and tormulate pnn^osals on definition 
and contents ol training courses, and on Iheir implementation and rex ision within 
the \ arii>us protessional and occupatii»nal sectors. The\' aKt^ re\ m'W and maU' 
rect.M'nmendatit.Mi^ on qualiticati(.>ns. 

\\ hile the coiumittees pro\*ide a formal link between education and business. ihe\" 
are. nonetheless, eonsultati\ e b\" nature in a political culture where go\ ernment 
direi. tion h.is long been the custom. Memberships are large, which tends io dilute the 
mput t^t <.'mpiiu ers, and attempts to >;ain a mor<.' acti\ e im oK ement bv biisiiv in 
specilic" cases ha\'e not alwa\s been a succt^'ss (see travel and lourisml In addition, 
the s^'et(M--specitit. basis of the committees has made them hard (o reform — due to 
entrL'nched interests — and not ci>nduci\\' to the de\ elopment of mterdiseiplinarv 
studies. 1 his is despite the evisteiKc ol an ox erarching Ciimmittee Uoiuitc 
h!!t ' h;,»',-xx/,«;/ji,7 , eu>^;///t?,' /' — C IC) \\ hich ad\ ises go\ ernment on broad pi>hc\ 
matters, sueh as the relationship between geiHTal. technical and \ ocational 
<.'duuitii^n mk] the integration of planning al nation.il and regional lex els, and on 
which all the C PC's are represented. 

^ince b's.^. tlxTc has tx'en a major mo\ e toward decentralisation m educational 
administration. In \ ocational e<.iucation and training, tin' mti'ntion is [o make 
p?»^\ ision more respt>nsi\ to lotal labour i^i.u-ket needs and to tiwter hnk.ige 
bi'tween initial .uni i^iMilmuing i'du*. aliiMi. I t^cal .iiithorilies now lia\i' [o detru' 
iv. erall Imining neeiis in their i\'gions and to draw up a pnn isional inx esiment 
}^roi;r»imme. I his ties m with changi-s in (.ontmi.-ng \ ocati(inal eduuition, where. 
- -MPcc l^-^st^ the R'gHins i^a\ e K'on rt*uujri*^l-toxie\ ISO and iinpleUK'nt regional 
de\ ^.'lopnu'nl }^lans 

' I *m 



L nlikc initial rocational education, which ha> been the responsibihty of the Minister 
tor Education, o ntinuing \ ocational training Uos with the Minister of Social Atfair> 
and Employmei To aid co-ordination, there is a complex network of national and 
regional committees, including an inter-ministerial committee chaired by the Prime 
Minister and its regional equivalents, presided over by the regional /'/vfW'/s . 



Developments and issues 

In addition to decentralisation, current de\-elopments in French \ ocational education 
and training include steps to make progression routes through the s\'slem more 
flexible, notabh" through the use of credits; the introduction of work placement as a 
requirement within the biiccdliiurcat p}vtc><io}ii}c}}c ; and attempts to limit the 
proliferation of different qualifications and to rationalise the number of titles within 
these qualifications. The number of specialisms within both the CAP (down from 315 
in W84 to 250 in 1^)8^)) and the BEP (from 7(-> to 31 with a target of 20) is being 
reduced. 

There is particular concern to raise the status of vocational education and training 
and to impro\'e participation rates, and generalh- to combat the legacy of the long- 
held elite view of post- 16 study. The '"igures tell the story. Of the 8(U),(100 who leave 
the education system each year, l?'.' do so withtuit any qualification and a further 
45S stop at the level of CAP and BEP. The aim is to change this drastically during 
the present decade (Table ^, p.42). 



The economy 



National training levels and targets in France 



^-V:^^a'"v- CAP 45 



Table 1 
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GERMANY 



Vocational education and training 

At tho o\ ton, otter Unir vtMrs t^t LonimtMi prini.iry sclioolini;. • ot oliiKiron in 
(the tormer redernl) C;ernion\ enter ntnv<eleeti\-e. but ciitterenti.Ued s^vondarv 
sehoolini;. The remainder enter comprehensive sehtn^K. ALxnil ^^0'; start academic 
C\n}uhi>k'}i: the same proportion enter ;4enoral edueatitni Ruihchnlcn: and a sHi;htly 
UH>;er numlvr begins mow practically-oriented studies in I {tU!}^t<Jinini. w here 
courses conchide a vear earlier, at the ai;e ol 1 ?. than at th.e other schools. 
About 2?' . ot vear olds proL;ress to pre-university studies leadiui; to the award ot 
the Ahilfir. These are pursued in upper secondary ^^uwiUi-uilc Olhr<}utc. including; the 
academic Cintnin-'n u and hcru^lidic- Cufnihi^k'n. where students can opt for mt>ro 
career-oriented studies, tor example in eni;ineerini; or economics, .\binit i>ne in si\ o\ 
tliose i;ainini; the Ahitui then makes a 'mature' entry into the apprenticeship system 
(some siil^sequentlv going on [o higher education). 

.At the other end ot the scale, nine per cent ot Cicrmans leave schot^l and enter 
unskilled occupations tor which they need receive no training. They must, however, 
attend vocational schools — />cn.'N>c/////(''f' — \or continuing general education at 
least one dav a week until the age ot' IS. In addition, some leavers, usually at the age 
of 1 ?. enter a preparatorv \ear of \ ocational trainuig in Bcnif<-'i hiili'i; bettire seeking 
an apprenticeship. 

Fn'ru^^^chiih-u are essentially part-time and designed to support the apprenticeship 
s\'stem bv prov iding dav and block release courses, ("hey are usually mtMuUechnic. 
oftering courses in support of a single occupational sector, and they tend to be small. 
In 1 lamburg.a citv ol I.O million pei»ple, approximately 50.001) part-time stuvients 
attend 4S /Vn/'--i /n/Zc;. 

1>\ contrast, lknif<Uhli<hulni t>tter tuU-time vocational courses ot at least one year ti> 
those with a Raihihidc or / //?;//'/-( hide leaving certiticate. The schools, in general, 
ctn-er areas not catered ior by the apprenticeship system, such as some aspects o\ 
health and comnumitv care, social work, music, foreign languages and those 
elements of construction training which, for health and safety reasons, cannot be 
undertaken at the .vork-place. The schcxils alst> c^tfer a one-\ ear basic wnational 
training course which can pro\'ide exemptiiMi from the first vear of apprenticeship. 
1-emale students make up more than two-thirds ot the enrolment at l^cnii<iihh^ihiiir^i- 

Hy tar the dominant nuMus of school-lt^-wtnk transitit^n. catering tor almt>st three- 
quarters of voungC'.ermans, js tne ninil-u^lcn} of apprenti<.eship. This ctMnbines on- 
the-ji^b training with dav or block release, equivalent [o two davs a week (ol which 
up to 40' r consists oi general education). I raining vanes frt^m two to three and a 
hall yiMrs (depending on the occupation), jMus a three mt>nth probationar\- period. 

School leavers wishing ti> enter an apprenticeshij^ 'ipp'^' »ii) emplover and, it 
accepted, enter a cinUract guaranteeing training in accordance with the \ ocational 
Training .Act b'o^'. 1 he svstem offers training in as many as .VS reu\gnised 
occupations, allhtnigh the 2^ trades most popular with men acciumt tor (M' . tit male 
trainees; the comparable tigure lor women is SO" i Table \ p. IS). Seventv per cent ot 
training places .ire m small and medium-si/ed tirms, ,ind apprentices ct>mpnse one 
in seven o\ these tirms' total wiirk-fi^rce. 

Qualitication as an apprentice is essential lor progression to Wihia status, whkh 
mav be achiev ed Micv at lea^t two vears' skilled emplo\ mi'Ut and turther training. 
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Xkhtcv Ccin then supervise apprentices, and tho\- piny an important role in on-the-job 
ti-aininj;. Q)mpanies cannot gain training company status unless the\' employ 
\1ci>fcr. About 27' ; of apprentices progress to Mci>fcr training. 

Apprenticeship training does not assure permanent employment with the contracted 
employer. C.>n qualification, about biV ^ of apprentices leave and seek jobs elsewhere. 
Six nitMUhs after qualitying, nearly a half of all apprentices find permanent work in 
their specialist field. The other half di\*ides fairly evenly four ways — between those 
entering jobs for which their apprenticeship training was irrele\'ant; those returning 
to further education; those enlisting in militarv or commimit\- service; and the 
unemploved (ten per cent of all qualifying apprentices). The drop-tuit rate from 
apprenticeship training is abtuit 14' . . 



Planning and administration 

Hducation, including \ ocational education and training, is a respc>nsibilitv o\ the 13 
states iUindcr) and three self-go\ erning citiei^ (in the re-unified Germans"). Co- 
ordination nationalK" is through the Standing Ctmference of Education Ministers (of 
the l.tiihicr). 

The framework for \-ocational curricula and regulations for training is set down at 
federal level, interpreted and translated into courses by the individual Lmuicv which, 
in turn, are impiomonted, according to local needs, by the chambers o\ ctimmerce. 

Advising the government ow training regulations is a federal agencx', the 
BmiiiCT-iu^fitul fiir ikrui<hiliiuih;, which consults em pi overs and trades imitms. 
Minimum training specifications include tx'cupational designation, length of 
training period, skills and knowledge to be convex'ed (the tKCupational profile), 
guidelines on curriculum content and structure, and evaminaticMi reejuirements. 
These regulations are legallv binding and have a considerable effect on the ctuUents 
of ctMr.pan\- training programmes as well as on wage and salar\- structures. 

The chambers are legally recognised as the competent bodies in matters relating to 
vocational training. There are tiver 100 chambers, including craft chambers and 
agricultural chambers, as well ds thtise of commerce and industry. Membership is 
mandattir\', althtujgh b\' no means all ctimpanies pav fees. Onlv about one in five 
chtH)ses to be a training companv within the Dnn}>i/<tc}}L Those that do not, howewr, 
are effecti\'elv prohibited irom hiring voung workers in anv of the recognised 
tKTLipatit^ns. 

The chambers' respt^isibilities include accrediting businesses and empitn'ing 
t^rganisatuMis wishing to become training ct>mpanies; registering training ctintracts 
between emplo\'ers and trainees; setting, tirganising and marking examinations; and 
awarding vcK'ational qualificatit)ns. \'ocational training ctMiimittees of the chambers 
ct^nsist of equal number^ of emplover and trades imion representatives, with 
/'rr//^N'/////j' teachers acting as consulting members. 

The DunhihlC}!} is demand -led: there is nt> national or local manpower planning; the 
number ot apprenticeships is determined bv the aggregate of decisions by indiv idual 
ctMii panics, which bear the cost (^f training. The s\ stem is further supported by a 
training levy on firms, ond bv federal and regional go\\'rnment. 
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Developments and issues 

liun iUiLMv, thoro nre mismntchos botwwn supply and domond. Ninny nppliccints k)r 
apprenticeships fdil to find places in their preferred occupations, while empUn-ers in 
some re^^ions and sectors, including catering, construction and niechdnical 
engineering, report unlilled wicancies. Also, ther j are marked gender differences in 
recruitment. 

The system is highlv structured and regulated, and it relies on a lugh degree o\ 
.-onsensus anwng the principal partners. It is well estaLMished. recognised and 
understood. It is, however, somewhat intlexible. Changes in the classification of 
trades and in reguiatit^is take a long time to effect, and the system offers no short 
cuts to tackling skills shortages. Dewloped initially for craft trades, and then 
extended to cover manufacturing industry, the system leaves large parts of the 
growing service sector uncox'cred. 

Until recentlv, apprenticeship training was based on the principle of time served. 
There is still a time requirement, but learning tibjectives ha\ e been mtroduced 
specifying competences to be acquired. These are enshrined in nationalK' agreed and 
statulorv training regulations. Assessment is. howe\'er, entirely based on 
intermediate and final examinations. 

Technological developments have meant that training content, particularly in some 
industrial sectors, has become too ctimplex to be dealt with on the sht>p-floor aUme. 
As a result, it has become increasingh' necessary to teach ke\* skills on separate oU- 
the-job training courses at industry-wide training centres, of which there are about 

bOi). 

Over the last 40 vears, there has been a gradual rationalisatit)n of apprenticeship 
training, with the number of classified occupations being reduced fnim over W in 
the 1^50s to between 350 and 360 this decade. The Dunbu^icm reflects tiie strong 
position o\ manufacturing in German\' and has benefited from the large numbers of 
young people available to enter apprenticeships. The decline in the birth rate and the 
rise of the sL »*vice sector present new challenges. 

Finally, it is worth noting that, save for the arrangement which allows for exemption 
from first-year apprenticeship for those taking the foundation vocational year, there 
has been no attempt to co-ordinate full-time vocational education, as provided by 
the Hiriihfihh^i'hiilt'ih and the part-time day release s\-stem of the Bcn{f<<chulnh 
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gross domestic product in leading industrialised countries 
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Main apprenticeship trades in Federal Germany 
(total trainees. 1988) 




ITALY 



Vocational education and training 



Uiilitin^ tuo lognlly obligod to nttond school only until tho at;c of 14 (nnd thcU only 
^inco l^h2). Whon n ^ludont Umvc^ lowor second nry school, he or she hiis four dctiv e 
choices: 

1. Clot n job cind hope the eniplowr provides training. 

2. Enter nn apprenticeship or emplo\-ment training contract. 

There are 34(1, tHH) apprentices (30,000 few er than in the mid-U)SOs) accounting for 
about ten per cent ot Italian 15- *ai l^^-\ ear-olds. The law stipulates eight hours of 
formal education and 32 hoi.rs of practical training a w eek. In practice, however, the 
length and content of apprenticeships are determined by labour union contracts, 
which varv from sector to sector, and the requirement for formal studies is rarely 
met. W here off-the-job training takes place, it is generalK" at a regional training 
centre. Apprenticeships are mainlv fcumd in the craft and small industr\' sector, and 
three in fi\ e are in the more industrialised ncirtn of the country. 

A new form of employment training contract {coiitnitto tornuiziouc c Lnvro) was 
introduced b\" legislation in the mid-l^-JSOs. This allows for the employment of thtise 
in their teens and twenties, and who are not in work, on contracts lasting 12 to 24 
months. The contracts can be ii*=ed in anv sector of the economv or in organisations 
of an\* si/e. Participating companies, which have to prepare a training scheme to be 
agreed bv regional government and the labi ur imions. benefit from a 50S' reduction 
in social >ecurit\* pavment> for all thost.* (.n\plo\ ed. Sinct* their inception, tine 
ctintracts have proved increasingK" popular: the number of people entering one, rose 
Irom 1 1 ^',000 in I^Sp to .'>SS,00i) two years later. Small firms, in particular, ha\ e 
welcomed them (-nost contrac ts' are wffh ffrms of fewer than ?>n emplovees). A high 
proportitHi of trainee^ obtain permanent jobs with the contracted company or 
aiu>ther empk^ver at the end o\ the period. Prtn ision for training varies. Otf-the-job 
t aining is at regional training centres. 

Coincidentallv, with Oie introduction of emplo\ ment training contracts, the Italian 
gowrnment adopted a classification of qualifications and training attainment which 
features sev en lev eW (see section on motor vehicle mechanics). 

Tv Sla\' on at school or enrol in a state v ocational training institute. 

Upper secondarv- schools normalK" provide courses of stud\- lasting fi\ e years, 
whereupon students recei\'* the tliplotnii lii iiuitiiritii — the standard university entry 
qualification. There are several t\ pes of school, ranging from those with a classical 
curriculi 'ii to the //cce >iU'.'ili*ico and training colleges for prospective nursery and 
primarv school teacliers. In addition, there are technical institutes offering 
technician-level courses in subjects including engineering, art and design, and home 
economics. A five-\ ear studv prt)gramme leads to a qualificatum which is also \ alid 
tor universitv entrv. In all, these schoc^ls and institutes offer 303 subject 
spc'cialisalions. 

A third tvpe o\ institutiiMi which has become integrated intc^ this s\ stem is the state 
\ ocational training Institute ii-^litulo j}ivfr'>:-io}hilc). Theso were created in the l^^H^m, 
in ilia IK with courses of two or three years in k*ngth. but they ha\e since been 
extended io five \'ears to bring them inti^ line with those o\ the upper secondary 
schools and technical institutes. Tlie vocational training institutes offer Ciuirso in 
abtiut 200-spcdniisntions, with an initial thrcu^yuar diploma •-' di ly pcrh^ -^= to\\o\\x\\ 



bv a two-venr diploma — </i iiuUuritii pyo(c>^io}ii{ic — wl.ich \> valid iov university 
LMitry. About 300,000 students are enrolled in the vocatitMial training institutes, of 
which three-quarter'^ are in the industrial / handicraft and commercial ^ectors. 

4. Enrol at a regional training centre. 

The regional traini^-^g centre? {ccnfro lii fonmizioiic p!Vfi'>>ioiuilc rc^^ioimlc) are organised 
as a part of labour market planning, .md not of the education SN Stem. The\- are run 
as a partnership between regional government, employer associations and labour 
unions, and offer full-time basic craft training, as well otf-the-job and continuing 
training. 

The legally established length of a basic training course is 2,400 hours (equivalent to 
two years' full time); this includes a brief practical training period in o company or 
employing organisation for an unspecified amount of time. Courses are organised by 
sector, and trainees completing courses are awarded a certificate ot \'ocational 
competenc {atfc>fiUo di i]mli\k\} iiro(c>>ioualc). 

In the second half of the l^)80s, financial support for regional vocational acti\'ities 
rose bv about 60S in real terms. B\' the end of the decade, about 370,000 trainees 
were enrolled on courses annualK'. 



Planning and administration 

\'(KMtional education has been seen as low in status, practicalU -orienled and 
employer-based until relati\'ely recenth". Where it included a formal educational 
element, this was regarded as an aspect of general or continuation studies (as 
oppc^sed to academic or technical studies offering a route into higher education, and 
then into skilled jobs). A point of departure from this was the creation, under the 
\iinistrv of Education mtlie L%Os, of tluM's////(///»n)fh::si(»/^/j^ . _ , 

Outside schools, vocational training has been developed under the aegis ot the 
Ministrv of Labour. This funds in-service training for employees and a stale work- 
placement s\stem. The 1*^48 Italian Constitution, however, delegated vocational, 
small industr\' and crafts training to the regions, and the hiatus in creating regional 
authorities in the earlv l^>70s hindered the development of vcvational training. 
In W77, legislation gave the regions responsibilitx' for the retraining of w orkers and 
for youth unemplcn'ment measures. A year later, another law ga\ e the regions the 
right to devise three-vear programmes for vocational training, both initial and 
continuing. These would be based on national and regii^ial economic plannmg and 
ihe particular needs of different industrial and tvcupatitinal sectors. The regions 
ci^uld plan annual schemes within thi^ framew ork and delegate implementation to 
provincial or local authorities. 

On the basis of the three-vear programme, regional (i>>i'>>oniti (departrments) tor 
vocational training or other bodies (the province, the UkmI autht)rity, or the cowiiiitti 
luoiffmui — mountain villages gR>uped under ouc autlu^ritv) fi^rmulate annual plans 
which mav include training pR^piv.als \rom regional training centres, firms, labour 
unions, and non-protit private agencies. Regional offices collate and co-ordinate 
programmes and consult empkn'ers and labtair unit)ns. On appun al, theregitms 
determine funding support — whether activities will be financed by Uval funds or 
submilled as a pn^jecl for HuroptMn Sivial l-und suppi^rt — and draw up agreements 
with the agencies or authorities which will administer training courses. 
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Developments and issues 



The oxtonsion of courbcs in the i<hluti im^fc^^iofuili to tivo \w\r^, has hdpod to put 
voccUionnl education on a par with acaden". and technical upper secondary 
educaticMi, as a route to hit;her educatiiMi. The institutes are criticised, however, for 
hav ing less cor\ict than the regional training centres with industrv, and tor ottering 
a curriculum which, like that in the technie M upper secondary schools, is too 
specialised in its early years. 

Two reform initiatives, currently extending to 130 /s7/7////and technical upper 
secondarx- schools, are seeking to tackle these issues b\- reducing options tor 14- io 
U^vear-olds trom about 141^ to 20 brtud vocational fields and by fostering improved 
links between education and regionally-organised training. One aim o\ the 
experiments — seen as a precursor to raising the age of compulsory school 
attendance to Ih — is ti^ attract more current leavers to ctMitinue in full-time studies. 

Compared with th(^se of some other countries, the apprenticeship s\-stem is 
unstructured and offers uncertain training opportunities. Policy favcuirs the regional 
planning of vocational training, as a partnership between government, employers 
and labour unions, with delivery focused on the regional training centres. 
KegionalisatitMi is causing disparities, however, particularly in the award of similar, 
or even the samo, qualifications tor ccuirses ot widely different content and length. 
For example, a recent inquiry found 3,800 different titles for courses run by the 
regit>ns. 

There is also concern abtuit the ability of supply-side planning to keep pace with 
emplo\'ers' rapidiv changing training needs. One response has been to call for better 
labour market information. 



NETHERLANDS 



Vocational education and training 

Sp'jcicilisotion bcj;ins with tlu* ^UMt o\ soctUKiory oJuCcUion the dgc ot 12. Students 
then chix)so between t si\-veor <K\Kiemic tmck, t'i\ e-ve<ir (I IA\"0) or tour-yedr 
(MA\'0) progmmiiH s <U generol eduCtition, or o kuir-yedr programme ol' voCcUional 
ediuMtion Uih^cr lh'ivq^>ouih'ncii< — LBO). Conorolly, these options .ire provided in 
seporote sciiools. The tirst \ e.ir consists of .1 transition cLiss of which there dro two 
t\-pes — one for tiie x ocdtionol stream and one for the other streams. Transfer 
between tracks, although possible, is difficult. 

The tirst two vears of \A^O are dex oted mainly to general subjects, including Dutch, 
a foreign language and arithmetic. h\ the final two \ ears there is increasing emphasis 
on \-(vationall\- related studies. Students choose trom sectoral options. About halt 
take technical studies (building trades, mechanics, metal working, etc.); one-quarter 
take home economics; agricultural and commercial studies each acci>unt for about 
nine per cent of students; and the re^t arc dixided between retailing and nautical 
studies. Students completing LBC) would normally be expected to progress to 
apprentice training or upper secondarx' \"ocatinnal or technical education iniuiiiclhiii 

Recruitment to the tour-vcar WHO is h'om both 1 .HO and the four-year programme 
of general educaticMi (MAV'C)), and takes place at the end of compulsory schooling. 
The MBO offers studies in four curriculum sectors. Three of these each account for 
about 3lV; oi students. These are technical subjects and natural sciences, personal 
and social serx 'ces and health care, and commerce, including catering. The fourth 
sector, agriculture, acciamts for about seven per cent of students. (See the section on 
electrical and electronic engineering for a description of upper secondary lecRnicai 
education in the .Netherlands.) 

Short MBO courses have been a\ ailable since \^^7*^K and are designed tor pupiK trom 
l.BO and VIAV'O schools who cannot find a suitable niche in standard (four-year) 
\1I50 programmes or the apprenticeship '^x stem. Courses are full-time, last two or 
three \'ears and in\ ol\ e a substantial amount of practical training, and train students 
for junior positions. 

1 ligher \ ocati(Mial education (ho^cr ht'WL'p>0Uiin\ni> — HBO) has been 
comprehensix elv ox erhauled, with tlie previous MX) institutitMis reorganised intd a 
new svstem of about SO ho<;c>iholnj. Four^year study prt\grammes lead to degree- 
lex- el qualifications in one or more o\ sex- en. x'ocational curriculum soctors; commerce 
xvith 2"^'. of enrolment, teclmical studies (24'' ), teacher training ( UV, ), health care 
( 12' ^ ). courses in the arts (ten per tent), social and community xvork (eight per cent), 
<md a}-.,riculture (lix'e per cent). 

Since the mid-l'-^rOs, the propt^rtii^n ot secimdarx- students enrolled at I.BC') schools 
has declined Irom ^4' < to 2^»'. ; in the period \^75-h to 1^'S7-S, absolute numbers tell 
from 40."^ ,1)00 to .''^00,000. Simultanemislv, numbers taking part in MBO rose trom 
1 14,000 ti^ 2^^,000, and tht^se in 1 IBO Irom 1 I 1,000 to UM),000. 

.Apprenticeships consist ot imh» or two dax s a xveek studying theorx- in liirmal 
educatiiMi at an apprentice training ceiitre, with the rest o[ the xveek occupied bx 
practical training carried mit \>n the job' or in a tompanv trainee xvorkshop. Baste 
traming lasts txvo to three vears and leads io an examination and axvard ot a 
diplonTa; 
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pmctice suptxirlod by over 330 diUoront >podalii>ed vocational courbe>. These are 
concentrated at 33 training centres throughout the ct urn try, and range irom those for 
shoemakers and for t^pticians to those for ]\^bs in the retail trade or in social and 
ctuiimunitv ser\'ices. UnHke in Germany, the Dutch apprenticeship s\ stem prov ides 
e\tensi\'e training in the service, as well as the manufacturing, sector. 

Apprenticeship places are ax'ailable to those aged 16 or older, with or without an 
LBO (.^r M A\'0 certificate (although the apprenticeship may take an extra year if pre- 
entrv educaticni is deemed inadequate). Apprentices are generally taken on as 
empkn ees, but in areas of high unemployment where the employer feels unable to 
guarantee continued work, the apprentice may attend a ct^iipany training centre or 
a centre set up by a grtaip of companies, and receive a training allowance rather than 
a wage. 



Dutch administratitm has been highly centralised, and education, vocational or 
tUherwise, is the responsibilitv of the national Ministrv of Education and Science. 
Provincial and municipal authtirities have relativelv few powers. In line with similar 
de\'eUipments in manv tither countries, the Netherlands is mo\-ing awa\" from 
regulation, bv redefining the role of central authority in terms of objecti\-es and 
standard-setting, and bv giving institutions increased autonomv over financial 
management. 

Ref(.>rm of apprenticeship training, in the early U)80s, was followed by a 
ctMiiprehensi\*e gcn-ernment review of technician-level education (M150). Amtmg the 
aims is the creation c^f fewer and larger .VII30 schtiols; the\- are to have an average of 
3,0(10 students, which will reduce their number from 720 to about 150. This is partly 
due to the decline in the birth rate, but it alst^ reflects the desire to bring about 
greater possibilities for mo\*ement between different type*^ of courses and vocational 



Other aims oi the rev iew are to give these schools institutitinal autonomv — revising 
their legal status, funding basis and (it is hoped) encouraging enterprise — and to 
stimulate inncn-ative approaches to teaching and learning in an attempt to reduce 
high drop-tuit rates. An experiment witli sht^rt modularised ctnirses began in the late 
14K0s and there are plans for a less rigid fcuir-year prt\gramme oi vocational studies. 



Secondarv educatitMi has been in a state o\ suspended reform ior more than two 
decades. There is evidence that the current system, in forcing people to make 
academic, general and vc^caticMial chtiices at the end primary schtKiling, reinftirces 
social inequalitv, not least due tt^ the reluctance c^f parents to have their children 
placed in the vtvatitMial stream. The failure tcKichieve n form has actt -i as a damper 
on inntn-atu)n, while laving an insecure ftuindatitMi ft^r educatit^i anci training after \ (^. 

As the Organisation for l:con(Miiic Oc^operation and DeveU^pment reported in l^^M: 
'i.BO is an increasingly isolated stream that serves primarily students who have no 
t)ther (^plitMis and pnxluces an alarming number oi stud en t-^ who leave system 
- vv-ith no marketable skills. Slalislics- indicate that unemployment is higher among 
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LBO ccMiipleters than ^vmoivj; tht)se who drop out of tnlior stiwimM ^ vith no 
tiiuilifications At all, and the Apprenticeship system, into which LBO pupils Are 
supposed io Uo\\\ is increAsini;ly dnnving on j;rAduAteM from other, higher streAnis 
becAuse oi the \veAknes*^es in LBO cAndidAtes."" 

The rcHit of the problem hAs been the fAilure to gAin support for structurAl chono^. 
After e\tensi\ e debAtc, m b>7r>, the government prt^posed the introduction o\ 'All-in' 
comprehensiv e scht>ols as in Britain. There would be differentiAtitni between pupils 
in the clnssrotMii, but All wtuild be tAughl the sAme subjects. In the e\ ent, \ 5 
experimentAl schtiols were estAblished. DeAdlock then ensued until a gt)\ernment 
Ad\ isorv committee reported on 'bA^ic educAtion' in This shifted the focus 
from structure to content. 

The direction of policv is now towArd the introduction of a three-\ eAr progrAmme of 
bAsic educAtion in All secondArv schools. This would feAture a ctire curriculum 
Accounting for S(V; of tcAching time And 14 subjects to be studied by aH students. 
LBO would then become more pre-vocAtionAl b\- nAture And include peritxis of work 
experience or prACticAl trAining. 

In contrAst to LBO, pArents strongh" fAwnir \-ocAtionAl options post 1(\ And demand 
for plAces hAs grown considerAbh". There Are concerns, hmvex er, Abtuit the flexibility 
of upper secondArv program mes And the extent to which MBO is cti-tirdiuAted with 
Apprenticeship. SimilArly. HBO And university higher educAtion Are still very 
sepArAte svslems. And Attempts to give them a meAsure of parity hAve run up Against 
problems of trAUsfer And equivAlence And status. 

Following consultAtion between the government, employers And tUhers, the number 
of Apprenticeships doubled over a four-year peritxi during the mid-1^80s. To further 
strengthen this fi>rm of training, a nAtionAl steering committee with tripartite 
consultative bodies for each \ ocational sector (made up of representatives of 
em.plover associAtions, Kibour unions and vocAtiouAl educAtion orgAnisAtionsl hAs 
been set up to Advise on the structure and contents ot courses. 

Other current issues concern the need to introduce quAlity control; to stimulAte a 
more entrepreneurial and mArket-responsi\'e ApproAch to higher And seccMuiAr\- 
educAtion; And to introduce information technt>logy as a bAsic element of vocational 
educAtion. 

^ K.'r/i'ir- .Vih'h'Jfw/ l\^ih fc- f«"- / liin.ifh^i}. \rthoiirJ^. Published hv OiXO. ^"^M. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES 



Background 

C\>nip<^rcd with most iiKliistridliscel countriL-s Brildin has until vorv recently paid 
sccint attention tc^ education and trainin- tor work, excepting that tor the prof-ssions. 
Histi^rically, this is -'ustraled by the lack nf development in the techn.cal-vocational 
stream in secondary education, the restriction of school-leaving qualifications to 
academic subjects, and the slow reavj;n:tion on the part of gowrnment o\ a public 
planning role in industrial training, including apprenticeship, 
lunior technical schools introduced ia m? to prepare pupils either for artisan or 
lUher industrial occupations or for d Miiestic serxice, were not brought into the 
^L-condary education system until the 1^)44 Education Act (2^ years later than in the 
Netherlands, for example). While tMs envisaged a tripartite system of academic, 
general education and technical-\-.K-ational schools, at no time were more than five 
per cent oi the age gnnip enrolled in the last of these, compared with 20'; in 
grammar schools and 75' > in sea-ndary modern schoc^ls. This stands in marked 
contrast tc^ C;erman\-, whvrc the p.-sen^ vplit betxx een these streams is 30-3(1-40 in 
favour o\ the technical and vocational element. 

The only school-leaving qualification until the mid-l^WK was the academic General 
Certificate Hducation <al Ordinary level), designed for the lop 30'; of the ability 
range. The introduction of the Certificate of Secondar> Hducation (intended for the 
middle 30' ; ) and its subsequent amalgamation with the GCH to create the General 
Certificate of Secondary FducatiiMi (GCSF) in the mid-l^SOs, together with the 
raising of the school leaving age to l^ in 1^)73 and gradual rL-placenunt of the 
triparUte system with unified ccMiipreliensivc- schoi^is between l%3 and IMSO, all 
helped to increase the number of students gaining qualifications. They did noU 
however, significantly a^si^t the gnuvth of technical and vocational studies within 
the curriculum. By IW), only one student in eight amipleted aunpulsory schooling 
with a qualification in technology and only one in 14 with one in business studies. 
Similariy, it wa^ not until the lMh3 Industrial Training Act that government accepted 
the need for a public sector appnvich ti^ training, in the process creating the 
industrial training boards. It was onlv in the earlv r^70s with the establishment ot 
the Business EducatiiMi Ciamcil and Technician Education Council (since 
amalgamated as the Busine>s and Technology Education Council — BTHC ) thai o 
wide' range of ncMVcraft vocational courses were -itroduced into further education. 
The legacv i^f this historv has been a high propi^rtion of students leaving schoi^l 
withcnU anv qualification and a low post-compulsor\- participation rate (see Table h, 
p.34). The m4 EducatiiMi Act provision that all yining people stay in full-time 
educatiiMi or attend part-time in further education until the age of IS — the 
requirement in Germanv - was never implemented; the vision of the l^)^^ Crowther 
Report on the education ol 1 - to IS-vear-olds that, bv IVSO, at least halt of all leavers 
should stav in lull-lime education until the age ot IS lias still ncU been realised (in 
l^SM-MO the figure was 3S' < ). 

The situation has improved, however, both in terms ol attainment and partinpatii>n. 
In l^SS-M, 30' . o\ bins and 34' . o\ girls On England) achieved five or more GCSI: 
passes (gmdes A-C)"as against 2V, and 24'. , respectively, a decade earlier. Only one 
student in elewn completed eompulsiMy schooling without gaining anv 
qualificaticm(llK^am.easinCaTmam'l ^ _ 
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m TVTT^t , h\ 19Qfr?T ^f - vf T > iit r. fcn ;^sU.x mimu(^ m tTTlT - rini g MxTcr i tfon c'omptirod V\^!Ov 
45'; in 1%:5. 

Reforms undenvny since the mid-l^)8()s nre not only the most sweeping e\'er 
attempted oi tiie eduCtition ^ystem in Britain, but more comprehensive than 
tinything ns yet proposed in another country. 



Vocational education and training 

Nine out of ten ! 1- to l(vyer-^--olds dttond schools administered bv locdi education 
cUitliorities (LEAs). Tiie majority of the remainder attend either private schools or 
tht^se directiv funded bv central government. A reform of the curriculum within a 
natitinal trnmewtirk began in 1%^ and is due to be completed in 1997. Until then, 
what is taught will continue to vary considerably between LEAs and, within them, 
between schtiols. 

In general, students study the same subjects until the age of 14. Thev then follow 
two-vear syllabuses leading to GCSE examinations in selected sut iccts. This involves 
choices, which may lead to the dropping of certain subjects, such as geography, a 
foreign language, his tor v or one or more of the sciences. Con\'erseiv, it mav mean 
the start of studies in new subjects, such as computer studies or business studies 

The prtiptirtion students who currently sit GCSE exams thus \'aries considerablv 
between subjects, and partb' for this reason attainment — achievement of an A-C 
pass grade — is low by sonu international standards. The percentage attempting 
examinations and attaining qualifications (figure in brackets) is as follows in these 
subjects: English 90 (43); maths (34); French 41 (.21); biological studies 33 (16); 
physics 32 (16); technology 31 (12); chemistry 29 (13); business studies 1<S (7); German 
12 (7) and ct>mputer studies 1 1 (4). 

On completing com piTlsory schooling; 33'; of 16-yecir-oIds cohtTnue in full-time " 
education, although this varies ctinsiderably bv regitin: from 6(V; in outer 
(suburban) London to 44% in the Xorth East. Of these, tw ti-thirds attend schools or 
sixth-form colleges and one-third enrol at further education colleges. 

In schools, students take specialised two-year academic courses (A levels, which are 
the established pre-entry qualification for higher education equivalent to the 
bih ailnurctit and the Alitur), or seek to gain further GCSE passes. One in five A le\-el 
students alst^ takes Advanced Supplementary (AS level) courses, which were 
intrtkiuced in 1987 to broaden the studies of sixth forms, A small number pursue the 
Certificate o\ Pre-\'tK'atit^nal Education. In further educatitm colleges, students have 
the additional option of vocational courses, validated by 15TEC, Citv and Guilds of 
London Institute (CGLl), Royal Society of Arts (RSA) and similar bodies. (It is 
currently prt^pt^sed that schools too should be able to offer BTEC First Dipkima 
ctmrses.) 

Of the 47% ol' Uvyear-olds who do not continue in full-time education, bv far the 
majority (slightlv nK)re than three in fiw) enter Vtiuth Training — a two-\'ear 
programme o\' part-time study and wt^rk experience. X'earlv one in five begin jtibs 
which include training (including apprenticeship), and the remainder enter jtibs 
withcuit training. Regit^nal \ ariatitins are even sharper anuing thc^se noi ccMitinuing 
full-time studies; in outer Lc^ndt>n six per cent o\ 16-vear-c^Ids enter Ycuith Training 
compared with 33% in the Xorth East. 

In 19S9, 2.2 million students were enrolled in further education — a figure pi\>jected 
t(^ rise to 2.9 million by 2000 — and of these, 80' , attended part-lime. On the. . 
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continent, colleges nnd ^chooi^ in turther edu Celtic mi cire often ^mall nnd 
monotcchnic, while in Britain turther education colleges are general as oppo>ed to 
specialist, and onl\- one in four has fewer than 1,000 students (40' <" ha\'e more than 
2,000). In broad terms, one-fifth of enrolments are on business and financial studie> 
courses with an equal proportion on engineering ano technolog\- courses, and on 
multidisciplinary studies courses. 

In contrast to Germany and the Netherlands, apprenticeship in Britain has been 
declining for several years. Taking its place has been Youth Training (YT) — a 
scheme similar to the empio\'ment contracts in Italy, although more restricted in 
terms of trainee age. Introduced in the late !^)70^ a> a short-term measure to alleviate 
unemplON'ment, it has been strengthened and extended from one to t'vo years. 
Currently, 13S of 16- to IS- year-olds take part in YT, although fewer than half 
achieve an\' qualificati(Mis. 



Reform 

The current programme entails the implementation of reform*^ until at least I W7. 
has a number of focu.ses. 



Content and standards in comptilsory schooling 

The aim or the National Curriculum, which is being introduced over an eight-year 
peritKl from U)8^, is ttt provide a 'broad and balanced curriculum' for all pupils in 
compulsor\' schooling. It requires nine foundation subjects to be taught at a nationally 
defined standard to all 3- to Uvyear-oids, with a tenth (a modern foreign language) for 
It - to 1^-vear-olds. Ct^re subjects include Hnglish, mathematics, and science. 

There is no specification as to how much class lime should be devoted to the ten 
subjects, individually or collectively, nor are the\' regarded as a complete 
curriculum. Schools mav differ other subjects and are expected to provid<.^ for cross- 
curricular activities, including careers education and guidance. Attainment targets 
for the foundation subjects, however, set down the range of knowledge, skills and 
underst ir.ding which pupils are expected to master as the\- progress through school. 
There is also to be standardised national testing at the end of the first three key 
stages of the curriculum, at ages sewn, 1 1 and 14. Programmes of study set out the 
essential content, skills and processes which need to be cox-ered b\' pupils at each of 
tiiese stages. 

The final stage (kev stage four) ccMiiprises the last two \'ears of compulsory schooling 
and culminates in standardised examinations (the General Certificate of Secondary 
liducation), offered nationally, in all the foundation, as well as other, subjects. 

Greater emphasis on technology 

Preceding the National Curriculum was the Technical and X'ocational Hducation 
Initiative (T\'H1). This supports the provision of courses for 14- to 18-year-olds which 
locus on the 'world of adult and working lite'. These emphasise a broad science 
curricuhmi, appropriate to all students, and work experience, and ^ '^ek to promote 
business educatic>n and technok^g\' studies, including infi^rmalion technology. B\- 
l<-W()ab(nit SO'; of schools and colleges and 42'; ot the age group were involved in 
lATil. There are plans to extend this to all 14- to IS-war-i^lds in full-time education 
by the early IWs. 
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Support tor tlu' puri'hjst.' (»! FT cciiiii-Mht'nl iU>\\ t^V\\l^< thai an oshmateJ ^(^' t^f 
\0mv4 pociplo <;ain hands-on oxpcricnec c>f Ccunputois at school, hi I'^^'^M, thorc* \va- 
ono personal coniputor tor c\t.M\ IS students in secondary schools and one por 40 
pupils in priniarv schoc^N. , \i the end ot 1<-^)1, the i;o\ ernment launched another 
capital equipnu'Ut proi;ramme — the Technoloi;y Schools Initiativ e — 'to help 
spread \ ocatit>na! teeimologv teaching; across a national network ot secondary 
schools'. l"or l'^^*^-.", L^^ million has been allocated to fund equipment projects at (^2 
schools. Another initiativ e in this area is City Technoloi;y Colloi;es. These are 
corporate-tunded secondary schools with a stroni; lechnoloi;y emphasis in the 
curriculum. Since l^-^SS nearl\ 20 collei;es have been opened or announced. 

Increased involvement of business 

A central tenet or the j;overnment reforms is that stroni;er links between business 
and education will increase the v ocational relev ance ot what is tau^^ht and learned. 
In turn, this will raise kn(nviedi;e and skill levels in industr\- and commerce to the 
benefit ot Britain's economic competitiv eness. To this end several steps hav e been 
taken. 

School-industrv links hav e been encourai;ed. \inety-one per cent ot secondary 
schools had business reprL'sentatives on their j:;ov erning bodies in I^^S*^, compared to 
T^y ' in Wi-^. In addition. 71*. ot students were involved in work experience 
placements durini; the final vear of compulsory scluH^linj; and ^o' • during; the 
penultiip.ate year. Th.e averaj^e placement lasts nine da\s and. in about halt the 
schools, w ork experience counts towards assessment tor CCSf-. course work. 

'i he Compact Initiative, launched in Urban rroi;ramme ( inner-city) areas in 1^'NS. 
teaturet.i ?? ciMnpacts involving =^00 schiiols and colleges, ^^2,lKK) young people and 
about '■>,illiO empUners bv the summer of 1*-^M. The compacts are agreements 
between students, emplovers and schools or colleges, wherebv' young pei^ple agree 
to wurk towards negotiated goals Ln return for a job. with training with local . 
companies and organisations. The initiative is now to be applied nationwide. 

C ompacts are to be integrated into a wider scheme to I'ormalise links between 
business and education ~ the Locai Education and Business Partnership initiative, 
launched in 1^)^M. This aims 'to co-ordinate all activities to link education and 
business at a local level'. .Areas envisaged tor 'joint working' cont^ern the curriculum, 
work experience, the school- ti »-\v iMk transition, and professional development tor 
teachers Fxamples might include business personnel acting as menttM s tor 
individual students. w(^rk shadcnving. providing practice in job interviewing 
techniques, and teacher placements in industry. .About 100 partnerships were in 
operatiiMi by spring U'^-O. 

I he kevstone ot the policv to promiUe the involvement o\ business in education and 
training is the creation of 11'Cs. These business-led organisations pmv ide a national 
network ot S2 agencies which have been given respc>nsibililv lor the management oi 
several gov ernment initiatives and tunded programmes, including \ outh Training. 
I A iJ, Compacts and I oial Iducation and Business I n-lnerships. Others include 
l-mpliA ment Training — a programme tor the long-term unempUn ed: training 
credits (see below »: and WKl'l-, a sJieme introduced in l^»Sh wherebv l.b As had io 
dev ise strategic plans tor vocational courses deliv ered thrcnigh turlher educatu)n 
colleges, [o receiv e a specif ic element ot gcnernment funding. 

\dded to the reform of cc^Ilege gov ernment (see below), the' sum (^f these changes is 
to shift a large measure ot ivsptMisibility t(^r the management of v (National education 
and (raining out of the hands (if gov ernment and into those of business and the 
colleges themselv es. 
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training boards, set up bv tlu* bJb3 Act to co-ordincUu trainini; arrnngomcnt^ in 23 
industrial and comnuTcidl M'Clt^rs, t(^i;othLM- w ith llu'ir power to impose conipuNory 
taxes (lc\ ios) in support of training;. In their place the go\ ernment is encouraging 
\ oluntary arrangements which are industry-led 

Traiuiiig credits 

l\itentiali\- tlie most mdical ciiange is the experiment in creating a mdrkel tor 
training and educational ser\ ices (such as counselling and guidance) through the 
use oi credits. These are \ ouchers showing a money \ alue, typically at least t^l/HXl 
which an; issued to 16- and 17-\ ear-c^lds entitling them to buy wuMtionai education 
and training. Operated within the tramework ot ^ outh Training, the scheme re- 
routes public t'unding tor initial training away trom training pro\ iders, such as 
colleges, cind through indi\ idual young people. 

This switch, trom a suppl\'-..ide strategy to one which is tiemand led, is intended to 
incrctise \-oung people's motiwUion to train, bv making them purchasers ot ^er\ ices 
which would tUherwise be prm ided tree, and to stimulate market responsiveness 
cimong training prov iders, incluv.ang colleges. Another aim o\ the scheme is to 
promtUe company participation and commitment to training; as a result, employers 
can alsti be providers, in that they ma\ cM-ganise training tor employees with credits. 

From April N'-M ten THC dreas (and one Local I-.nterprise Company area in SciUkind) 
ha\ e been piloting training credits, making the vouchers available to abiuit ten per 
cent ot' British Ih- and 17-vetir-oids not in full-time further education. Current 
proposals are to extend the scheme to provide \'ouchers to buy skill checks — 
assessment and guidtince on 'how to make the nu^st of working life' — during 
and to make training credits avdildble to all 16- and t7-year-olds by 1 

A uational fi'amcxvork of vocational qualifications 

Since l'^>Si.\ the \ational Council for V ocational Qualifications (\C\'Q) iias been 
working tt^ establish a coherent and comprehensive for vocational qualifications. 
\C\'Q does nt>l create qualificdtitMis, but determines the criteria and levels of the 
framework which awarding bt>dies can use as a reference point for their 
qualificatitMis. 

The framework derived bv \C\ Q has five levels, a classjtication similar bui 
somewhat mt^re ctMuiensed to those adopted by the liuropedn Community and other 
other countries (see Table ^, p.^>3; Table S. p:>^>. Awarding bodies submit their 
quiilifica lions for approval bv \C\ Q voluntarily. Qualifications which are accepted 
into the tramewt>rk bv \C\ Qare 'hdilmarked' as National \'ocatitmal Qualifications 
(WQs). 

To be accepttible to \C\'Q. qualificaUons must be competence based, designed in unit 
lorm, free Uom requirements about the place c^r method of learning dnd dppropricUe lo 
all age groups; and to ensure relevd nee {o employment they must be bdsed ox\ natitmal 
standards oi iK'cupatic^nal ccMiipetence determined by btKiies made up t^f employers and 
business interests. To this end, over W employer-led industry lead K^dies have been set 
up tt^ determine the standards of competence required tor different occupations. 

( kn ernment, the I LC , TI C > m I ngland and Wales and l.b.Cs in Sct>tland have A\ 
lent their support tt^ the training targets set by the C bl. published in \\\nhi C/j-- 
lni\r}-. These targets, fullv supported bv \C\'Q. include: 
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«Ucuiomic oquiviilf nt in thoir h^undcUit>n education nnd training; 

• bv tho war 2tMK) least nO' , of the ago v;rt)up should attain \\ Q Level 111 ov its 
academic equivalent; 

• by ^^'-H^ at least half the employed u orktorce should be aiming tor qualitication> 
or units toward them within the W'Q framework; 

• bv the vonr 2(UU), ^0'; of the employed workforce should be qualified to \\ Q 
Level III ov its academic equivalent. 

To hasten change further, it intends to use pt>wers granted by the 19S8 Education 
Act to require schools ond Ct>lleges to tetter t>nly WQs tt> students pursuing 
vocational options. 

To supplement occupatit>nallv specific WQs, new brt>ad-based qualit'icatitms, to be 
known as Ceneral National \ ocational Qualificatit^ns (C.W'Qs), will be intrt)dueed 
by September ^J'^C The intentitMi is to rect>gnise the desire of many yt)ung people to 
keep their career options open; the\- wish to study for vocational qualifications 
svhich prepare them tor a range of related occupations, but not limit their cht)ices loo 
earl\-, and [o retain the p(.)ssibilit\' of nu)ving into higher education. 
CW Qs will offer a broad preparatit>n for employment and for progression to higher 
education, thev will recognise a range of skills, knowledge and understanding 
relevant to a vocational sector but not necessariU" to a , articular occupation. These 
qualifications will be related to both CiCSH and .A levels and W Qs (Table 3, p. 33). 

Equality of status 

'TheCan ernment wants to remt)ve the remaining barriers to equal status between 
the so-called academic and vocational routes. W'e want academic and vocational 
qualifications to be held in equal esteem.' (White Paper. I'.iUuaiion .vui Tnutinh; for Ihc 
21^1 Cnifunf. !M-M) 

To achieve this a new svstem of CVdinary and Advanced Diplomas has been 
proposed. These frameworks will recognise attainment in combinatit>ns of existing 
academic and vocational qualifications. The proposals ,ire currenth" under 
consultation. 



Institutional autonomy 

In a development which mirrt>rs that taking place in business, where the 'tlat 
t>rganisatit>n' is becoming more prevalent, reforms have sought to redefine the roles 
o\ central, local and institutional govt-rnment. \\ hile the former assumes greater 
powers and rosponsibilitv for creating a framework, sotting targets and assuring 
qualit\-. and institutions gain greater autont>my, the middle layer t>f administratitm 
— lo^al government — has seen its rt>le diminish 

Bv l'^>'^4 all schools will have schemes i>t delegated management. Meanwhile, 
polytechnics ,ind higiier education colleges were tirst brought under a co-ordinatini: 
national funding bodv (now the Tc^lytec hnics and Colleges Funding Council — 
IXfC J and then, in P^S'-'. remt>ved from Knal autht>nl\ control in favour of self- 
giAernment. Plans now are [o merge the PC l-C" and the complementarv funding 
council \or the uni\ ersilies (the L niversities Funding C tanu il i, creating a single 
overv iew K>dv tor all higher education — a deveU^pment which will see the 
p(^W teciinics lenamed as universities. 
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The economy 



I-Lirthor oduCtUioii is now tollow ing suit. Legislation w hich rocoi\ od Rox'dl Assent in 
fho spring o\ 1^W2 removes both further education iind si^lh-forni colleges from local 
authority control. From 1 April l'^^^, the ct^lleges will be ^eIf-go\ erning, and funded 
through two Further Fducation Funding Councils, o'le for England and one for 
Wales. 

Continuing education and training 

On the supply side, the aim is to make education and training as flexible and 
accessible as pt^ssible. hm phasic is being given to open and distance learning, credit 
accumulation and transfer schemes (CATS) and the modularisation of courses, the 
accreditation of prii^r learning and experience, and work-based learning. One 
development is that of a National Record oi Achie\ ement. Launched in l^^^^l, this 
aim•^ io provide 'a simple record, in summary form, of an indix idual's achievements 
in education and training throughout working life'. 

Ow tiic demand side, a number of initiatiws ha\*e been taken to promote emplovee 
training. These include the creation of an emplover-led National Training Task 
Force; the launch of annual \ati(.>nal Training Awards to recognise excellence; and 
the Investors in People initiative, which sets a national benchmark standard for 
training bv companies and organisations. Career Development Loans have been 
introduced, and subsequently considerably increased, to enable indi\ iduais to 
finance themseK es on \ ocational courses of up to one vear in length. 
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Working in Britain: 

distribution ot the work-force (1989. thousands) 



Primary sector 



Construction 



1.062 



Manufacturing 



5.233 



Services 



15.679 



Self-employed 



Table 4 
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National vocational qualification levels and national training targets 



Table 5 



A qualified work-force? 

Qualifications by occupational group in England (1990) 



Table 6 



Participation of 16- to 18-year-olds in education and training 
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I raining levels of the European Community 



Table 8 
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TRAINING IN FOUR 
EMPLOYMENT SECTORS 



CONSTRUCTION 



Reduced growth, increased competition 

Annual growth in construe on output slackened throughout Europe in the late 
l^SOs. European Commission figures for the period 1988-^0 repc^rt a decrease in the 
rale of growth from IT; to one per cent in the Netherlands; from 5.8' ; to 2.3'"; in 
France: and from 3.7S to 2.1' < in Italy. For th-^ UK the equi\-alent figures were seven 
per cent and 1.5^. In the former Federal German Republic (FDR) annual growth 
dipped from 4.5' ^ to 3.5^ . Reunification is expected, however, to create a boom in 
tile German construction industry, and the hcHising budget for the former FDR area 
is predicted to increase from 0\U5 billion in ISW to DM8 billion in 1^<-J3. Reduced 
growth and sharper competition, spurred in part b\ ..u^ Single European Market 
reforms, should stimulate innovation as companies seek to become more efficient 
and to define their market. 

Small firms 

The construction industry is characterised by small, sometimes \ ery small, firms, 
although this is more marked on the continent than in the L'K, In Italy over 4(V. 
constriictiiMi companies employ 50 or ft iver workers and in France a similar 
proportion emplo\-s ten or fewer workers. Almost a half of German firms (48S ) 
empUn- between 20 and 99 workers, compared with 28'^ in the UK. In all countries, 
howe\'er, large companies are responsible for the lion's share both of employment 
and output. For example, in France six per cent of firms account for two-thirds of 
jobs and producticMi. In consequence. de\'el(^pments in training are mainh- led by the 
needs of these large firms. 

Fewer but more skilled jobs 

The long-term trend is towards a net loss o\ jobs, although in the 1980s this was less 
e\-ident in the UK than in mainland Europe. On a\-erage, between 1982 and 1989 the 
number o\ jobs in the mdustry fell by O.hS a year in the UK compared with 2.8' . in 
the C.ommimit\- as a whtile. Smaller construction work-forces are resulting from 
factors such a^ new ciMistruction meth(Kis, the increased u-^e o\ pre- fabricated 
components and the application o\ new materials. On the (nie liand, there is a 
declining demand tor unskilled and semi-skilled workers and. imi the other, an 
increased need for skilled workers able to work beviMui the boundaries of a single 
trade, and tor more technicians and siipor\ isors. In Ciermany. demand \ox sL-mi- 
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the fcUio between skilled dnd unskilled workers Ivis Lhcinv;ed iVoni 10:7 to H):3. 



Recruitment 



Con^truetion remains d nvijor first-lime employer tor yoiinj; mole school ledwrs and 
the unemploN'ed- In Friinee. it recruits neiirly le>'' ol'dll school leavers, as against the 
industry's se\ en per cent share of the ox'erall jobs market, and scliool leax ers and the 
unemplo\ ed combined account for three-quarters of construction recruits. In Italy, 
where emplovmenl training contracts were introduced in the mid-l^-KSD^ to tackle 
unomplovment, one in fi\'e entrants to construction now comes thrcnigh tliis route 
— in part, perhaps, due to the attraction of these contracts to small firms. 

Despite the shrinking si/e of the labour force and the changes in skills needs that it 
reflects, empkn'ers complain about the poor image of tlie industry and their inability 
to recruit 'high qualitv' entrants. It is estimated that in Germany ten apprentices are 
needed tor everv 100 skilled workers if equilibrium in skill^r' supply and demand is 
to be achieved, ^■et this level of training has not been reached since the early 
when high birth rates last exerted sufficient pressure on the labour market. The 
number of apprentice brickku'ers and carpenters in (Tederal) Germany was halved 
during the 1*^*81)^, and apprenticeship places in construction trades consistently 
remain unfilled. Also, turnox er <.an be high. Forty-four per cent o\ young French 
recruits lea\-f the industrv within fi\'e \ ears compared with the 25' ' who do in 
manufactiiiing. 



Skill trends 

'I he strength of small firms in the construction industry is one guarantee of the 
continuing emphasis on traditional skills. Moreo\'er, gi\'en the steady growth in the 
number of small firms and the recent slowing of output, some sniall firms are having 
to increase tlieir market specialisation into areas such as restoration, w hich require 
these skills at more technically ad\ anced levels. C~ompetition is also causing small 
firms to pav greater concern to cost control and customer serx'ico, and, as sub- 
contractors to larger firms, they are facing pressure to conform io 'quality' 
standards. 

\\^ larger firms, which have led the way with the use ot new technology, new 
materials, the industrialised manufacture of components (including prefabrication) 
and more sophisticated site management techniques, the rising demand is lor 
technicians, including building draughtsmen, super\'isc^rs (site assistants) and 
multiskilled craftsmen, l-or example, the bricklayer who does nothing but lav bricks, 
the rule in former times, is now less common. In addition to laying bricks, he may 
now be required to work with concrete, including bending and n\ing reinforcement 
and preparing simple shuttering, to la\- tiles. fi\ prefabricated units and carry out 
rendering and plastering. Traditional training, based on narrow crafts, is no longer 
suited to pro\'ide knowledge and skills nf tliis 

Oihcv dewlopments which are attecting the industry and carrv implications for 
skills include increased mechanisation and the application oi information 
technologv . The use of hand-iield power tools is now commonplace, whik' 
instrumentation, diagnostic equipment and non-destrui iivc testing are being used 
increasinglv in engineering construction .md building sc*r\ ices. 1 leavier equipment 
which was once restricted to large projects, such as lilting and materials handling 
plant, has sproad to all parts of the consfructicMi -eclor. In addition, mechanisation is 
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micro-ok'Clronic control s\stL*ms'{o plant cind L'quipnK^ntrltVtuUirc, skilled worker^ 
w ill bi» e\poctcd to operate convpulori^ed nitK hincs. Another aspect ot intormation 
technologv i^ its increasing in^tallation in buildings, and this, in common with other 
de\*elopments in the industry, has greatly increased the need tor health and sat'et\- 
training. 

Co-ordination of training 

The ».>rganisation and nature ol" tlu* construction industry pose a cliallenge o\ co- 
ordination in manv countries. The predominance ol small t'irms and the industry's 
customar\- hea\ \- reliance on unskilled and casual labour have, among other things, 
hindered the w idespread acceptance and use of qualifications. In a ]*-^S6 survey ot 
Trench firms, tiie Centre for Studv and Research into Qualifications noted, tor 
example, that site managers genera 11\' had no idea w hat training their w orkers had 
recei\ ed, or whether the\- had any qualifications: what mattered was simply 'how 
well they did the job'. 

Good co-ordination is neccssar\- it education and training arrangements are to meet 
the changing needs of tlie industrw Among other things, there is a need for better 
labour market information and for agreement on wliat qualifications should exist, at 
what lewis, and what these should say about competence. 

Se\ eral countries ha\'e taken steps to improve co-ordination. \ n Italy, a jtnnt 
emplo\erand laUmrimion lxid\- {rt^rumiit^uc I'. iAudc^lrtJiunUo Prok'«ior„jlc 
Xclll'.iiilizitj — FORMLDIL) was set up in ]*-'S() to promote and co-ordinate 
construction training initiati\ es nationally, working with the o\'er SO regional 
training centres that cater for building trades. 

In the Netherlands, a national steering committee (/Vt/r//^-/.7Awv:i'rnH Oirr<liii< 
i^'iirijf^h'irn — 1300 B) was created b\- legislation in 1*-)SS to plan the dev elopment ot 
• \- oca tional edit cat ion and training genera II v, and to ad \'isc ginernment, and one 
sectoral ctMisulttUi\ e committee deals specificalK with ct>nstruction. Composed ot 
representativ es ol empkn ers, labour imions and v ocational education organisations, 
it helps determine occupational skills profiles for the industry, ctimpares existing 
curricula with these prt^files and identilies the ciianges that are required, and 
develops new miKliikirised training schemes. 

BOOB's remit is similar to that of the Bit}hic<i}i<fifi{! Uiv Bn ift^hiLimh;. I\ir o decado. 
this has had a kev role in ad vising tlu* I'ederal German government ou which Irodes 
and prot<.*ssions require specific training arrangements within the Duiii^y^trni ot 
apprenticeship, and on what regulations should be adopted ior these recognised 
occupations. 

Role of apprenticeship 

The last decade has soen ci decline in construction appienliceships in tht* L K. The 
arguments against them are man\- and include their assot ialion with 'time ser\ ed', 
the lact that thev do not necessarih le.id to a qualitication and are no guarantee ot 
i]ualit\ . .ind their reLiti\el\ high cost. 

In the countries studied, the extent to which apprenticeship is important to the 
const!iutii>n industrv \aru*s; iu GiM-m.m\ it renvuns tin* imi\ i*rsal route to craft 
^luahriccitions and a necessaix' lirst step to qualitication .is a \\n>frr, in ll.ilv, (heusi- 
o\ one to twi»-\ ear emp1o\ ment train. ng contracts is im reasingly pi^pular. and 
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approntict^ now account tor only two per cent oi the industry's oxenill work-tt^rco 
ond the roquiromont of a structured pRigraninie o\ on-the-job trainitij^ nnd 
continuing studios hns largely tnllen into abeycincc. 

In Franco mk the Xethorlnnds there has been a recent general reconiniitnient to the 
mle apprenticeship within vocational education and training. The number o\ 
Dutch apprenticeships doubled in the second halt of the WSOs, and following 
legislation in U)87 (whicii recognised contracts for anyone aged between \h and 2=^) 
current French plans are fi>r an annual fi\ e per cent increase in apprenticeship 
places. In both these countries, imptirtance has been placed on integrating 
apprenticeship into the post-schtml education system so that qualifications gained 
allow pri>gres^ion to technician-level and higher education. 

Range of crafts 

In general, vocational courses in the four countries studied retain a large element oi 
traditiiMial skills. There is, however, disagreement over what is seen (and planned 
for) as a specifically 'construction' trade. The Germans, for example, exclude 
stonemasons, whereas the Dutcli do not (both countries exclude plumbers and 
joiners). Si>me jobs which in the L K are regarded as unskilled or semi-skilled — 
notablv those relating to concrete work — are organised as skilled crafts elsewhere. 
Germans- recognises 14 construction crafts: bricklayer; concrete and reinforced 
concrete worker; fireplace and chimne\- builder; carpenter; plasterer; floor laver; tile, 
plate and mosaic setter: skilled worker in road construction; track layer: canal 
excavatk>n engineer; well builder; pipe layer; insulation fitter; drv wall installer. 
The Dutch building sector has nine: bricklayer; carpenter; concrete carpenter 
(form work carpenter); concrete worker; steel fixer (concrete reinforcement); 
plasterer; o\ en. kiln and furnace mason; floor and wall l^le la\ er; stonemason. 

The grouping of occupations enables apprentices in related skill areas [o gain an 
appreciation of work in a sector before specialising in a particular trade. For 
exampic, there might be a common foundation vear before introducing progressive 
specialisation, as in German v. The aim, however, is to give a wider awareness ol 
skills within the sector and to lay the basis for flexibilitv, and not to dilute skills, fn 
relation to multi-skilling, the Germans would argue that trainees must fir^t attain a 
high standard in iMie craft belore attempting to master other :echniques and forms of 
work. 

Curriculum concerns 

Early spcciaUsatiou hi school is coming under increasing criticism 

\ ocational courses such as thi^se leading to the arlifUtU ii'iiptitudc y}v(r<>ionncilc are 
increasinglv felt to i^ffer too manv specialised optiiMis (oxerall the C.W prtn-ides tor 
about In France, 1 =l \ ear-olds entering their tinal \ ear of compulsorv schooling 
and interested m working in constructit>n are required \.o make an earl\- choice 
between one ot eight areas: these are structural building (masonrv, carpenlrv and 
joinervi, plumbing, heating, iron and metal working, electrical installation, joinery, 
painting and decorating, finishing and plastering. 
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Chani;ing work methods and pmctiLV^ cWV pUow^ new emphc-isis on the need tor 
trainees tc^ .u-quire enhanced purstMinl ond communicatic^n <kills — to be io 
work in teams, to work flexibly, to take respcMisibilily and to document assii;nments. 
Thev also nei.'d impro\'ed numeracy and sciuntitic and technt)U>i;ical understanding. 

In all the countries thu currici.lum tor ct>nstruction courses contains a stniivj; a>re ot 
mathematics, the naticMial language, and sciencu and technoloi:\-. h\ n^any ca^es, u 
alsc) include^ a foreign language. 

Training courses arc gcneralhj longer than in the UK 
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The duratiiMi ot construction training programmes on the continent is generally 
excess o\ that in the L K (also, in many cases, it is decided nationaih-, whereas in 
Britain owW those courses designed by training i^rganisations such as the 
•Construction Industry Training Biurd and Building Engineering Serv ices Training 
\. ' subject ti^ a national standard in terms of hours). 

T picallv the training limu for a craft qualification at W'Q Level 111 is around 
wcvks (full-time) although there are no formal time restrictions in W'Qs; in some 
other Community countries the trend is towards longer courses. Full-time diploma 
ciHU-ses in (lal\-, now typically inv olving 32-34 weekly course hours, are being 
ii^rreased fi^r s^nie experimental ctnirses io 3(t3S ht^urs. 



Physical resources 

\Ian\- further education colleges in the LK have set up 'project areas' in response to 
the requirements of off-the-jtib training elements of courses of the Ctinstructitni 
Indu^trv Training Board tClTB), and lately there has been the demand that W Qs be 
assessed under real work ctMidititins. Changes in ct^llege funding arrangements, 
how ev er, could jeopardise the future ot* these 'areas'. In addition, most of the 
u,tn ernment skills centres have been closed in recent \ ears and gtiod training 
facilities in the private sectt^r are few. 

In the countries studied, a greater proptirtion of vocational edueatit^n and training 
takes places in industrv or apprentice training centres. These are geneially well 
restuirced and mav include residential accommodation for those living beyond daily 
travelling distance. The\- benefit from compulsory industry-wide training levies 
w hich range ixom one per cent of pa\Toll in Itah", to between one and a half and two 
per cent in C.ermanv, to 3.3'. in the Netherlands. In Italv, there are about ^0 centres 
for construction training run jointly b\ building employer associations and the 
industry's labtun* unitM'is. 
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Apprenticeship in France 




Table 9 
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I he Dutch houndation lor Vocational I raining in tne Building Industry 
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Third industrial revolution 

The industries th<n rolv on tlio skills of workers trained in the various iise>. dnd 
aspects of eloctricitv have changed driistically in the last two decides. The 
introductit>n of electronics and the move away from electromechanical technology 
are parts o\ d process that has been called the 'third industrial revolution'. 
The effects of information technoU>g\' on automation in industry , new product 
de\-elopnuMit — noi least in domestic appliances — and in transforniing the 
telecommunications industry are well appreciated. The rate of change is da//.ling-. 
the first regular production of one-chip integrated circuits was as recent as \^^7\. ond 
the first factorv to use an electronic robot did so in 1^)80. Indeed, it is only 38 years — 
less than a working lifetime — since dn electronic computer was first put to 
commercial use an\-where, keeping the accounts for J. Lyons & Co,, the catering 
firm, in London. 

Change in other areas is also important, notably the introduction of new and 
'advanced' materiti4s, such as fibre-optic cables (first used commercially in l^-m, the 
adoption of new nianagement methods and fornis of work organisation, and 
increased competition. The mass production nuHhods ot the 'time and motion' 
school are giving wdv to those based on qudlity management, v/hile governments 
are seeking to stimulate business efficiency through the single European market 
reform*^ nnd, in Britain, the privatisation of state-run utilities, including 
telecommunications and electricity. 



Industry profile 

The core industries with a demand tor craftsmen dnd technicians in electrical 
engineering and related disciplines can be divided into fi\ e groups; 

1. Power generation dnd distribution. The electricity industry in the UK employs 
144aUX) people — 13^ of the neailv one million in the European Community. In the 
I'^JStK. LK production grew dt a slower rate thcin on the continent, by an a\ erage ot 
2.1'' annually between 1<-J82and ^JS^-J. This compdres with 3.3' ^ for the Community 
ds a whole, and is reflected in jobs, which declined by an awrage 1 .(V ; a yedr during 
the period in the LK whilst incredsing by an equivalent in the Comimunity. 

2. Electrical components 

3. Electrical consumer goods 

4. Telecommunications equipment. The LK mdrket for electronic components is 
predicted to grow fdster than that ot any other Eucopedn country in the eaiiy-U'^-^ns. 
Sub-contracted dssemblv for US dnd .Asidn companies wanting a toe-hold in the 
post-U^P i-.uropodn market is one drea in which LK companies are e\pecled to tind 
sigr-ticant opportunities. In hW, the UK accounted (or ncdiK 1*-^^ ol Community 
sales (total USS'tV" billion). In the smaller electricdl consumer ^;,ooi.U markeL worth 
Ll(),2=^ billion (I'-JSS), the LK's share was nedrU 21''. 

In both these industries, dnd in the manufacture of telecommunications oquipnu-nt, 
iirms are predommanth large. In ItdK . 40' . o! workers are in lirms with mt^re than 
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1 .OiU) i'mplo\ u's nnd, in tin* domc>lic opp!iaiu\' field in hrnna', ZD tirms account \or 
SO', ol \ob^. <.\Hh employing oiy cncrngc lUMiiy 2,0fK) uorkcis. 

The tivnd is towards concentration — lower tirnis - - and many fewer jobs. The 
I rench appliance indiislrw tor evamplo, lost 17'; of its jobs in onlv four vears in the 
nnid-l^^SOs. In oloctncal components and equipment manufacture in France, m which 
firms w ith more than ^00 empk^yees acct>unt for fi\ e in se\ en jobs, employment 
t)\erall feil by si\ percent in the late l*-'S()s. 

The [luropean market for telectnv.munications equipment is not as big as that for 
electronic components generally, but it has been growing faster, both in the UK and 
the C\)mmimit\- as a whole — b\" about 4.2^ annualK- on a\ erage between I^-^SZ and 
I'-'S*^. Community sales in WO were worth USS1''J.4 billion, of which the UK's share 
was 1()'. . 

C)\-erall, 74S,(HH) people were employed in electrical and instrument engineering 
manufacture in the UK in I'-^SS. 

^. Telecommunicati<.)ns services. A million people in the Community work in this 
seclt)r, a quarter of them do so m the UK. By I'-^'^l), the \ alue of Community 
production had risen to £52.7 bn., of which tlie UK's share was nearly 22' ^ . This is 
predicted to increase annualK" bv an awiage se\en per cent and by 7.S'.' in the UK. 



Implications for skills. 

.Mthtuigh production is gr(n\ ing, emplo\"ment is not. Workers will ha\ e io bect^me 
increasingU* mt>re prtKluctiw if companies are to prosper. In part, this will depend 
on the amoimt of capital in\ estmenl in new technolog\". In Italy, for example, where 
electrtmics-led in\ estment in the industr\- tripled in the first half o\ the l*'^St)s, 
producLiviU' in termb ot added \-aIuo per emplovee rose Li\ e-fold between the mid- . 
l'')7()s and the mid-l'-^SOs, and turnowr per empIo\ ee rose sc\ en-fold. 

Incivased producti\ ity also hinges on the extent to which there is a sufficient supplv 
of newh- trained skilled staff; much depends on the abiiit\- ot countries including 
f'rance and the UK (but not Cermanv and the Xelherlands) to impro\ e the 
recruitment of talented \-oung people — of btUh Sf\(^'s ~ into engineering. 

lmpro\ ing and updating the skills of those already in the industry is also essential. 
Hvisting quallficalitMi le\ els are often low; in l-rance, for example, on\y 4.'^'; of those 
doling skilled jobs in electrical and electronics manufacturing ha\ e even th.e basic 
CAP or \ ocational qualifications. 

The inta^duction of electronics and new forms of work organisaticMi are challenging 
established occupatitMial classificatit^ns and (narrcu\ ) skill definitions. Distinctions 
between st)-called 'traditional' crafts (scarcely older than the century) and the 
ii'idustrial skills of the mass producticM^i era will be increasingly hard to hold, as skill 
lev els imprtne and multi-skilling betomes more commt^n. 

(>\ erall, the industry wiW see fewer unskilled wcM'kers, fewt'r 'blue collar' workers 
engaged in rtuitine assembU* work, mc^re multiskilled teamwc^rk and greater 
respt)nsibilit\- on tiu' part o\ indi\ idual workers tor quality, and w.^w supervisors, 
technical .iiul mamlenanee staff. A\^o, more of those with electrical engineering 
qualifications will work ior companies and organisatitHis in the ser\ ices seclt^r. 
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Implications for education and training 



Technology and vocational courses in school 

The need to assure d sufficient supply of young people into engineering generally, 
and non-civil engineering in particular, requires strengthening the teaching of 
technology in schools and in improving the status of technical and vocational studies 
in relation to academic courses. Part of the problem is cultural: in France and the UK 
there is a long-standing antipathy to commerce and manufacturing versus the 
professions, whereas in Germany it is notable that one in six attaining the Abitiir, 
which is roughlv equivalent to the British A level qualification, subsequently enters 
an apprenticeship. Parity of esteem between different streams in upper secondary 
education is being assisted in a countries like France and Italy by clear progression 
routes irom vocational courses into higher education. 

General education in the vocational curriculum 

Raised skill levels and new working methods put a premium on a firm foundation of 
general education. Mathematics, science, 'mother tongue' and a foreign language 
appear to be given greater prominence in the vocational programmes of continental 
ctumtries than in those in the UK. This may be assisted by the fact that subjects, such 
as mathematics and science, are taught separately rather than being integrated with 
the engineering syllabus and taught by engineering staff. Particularly noticeable is 
the extent to which the UK lags behind its continental neighbours in the teaching of 
foreign languages. For example, the weekU" timetable for studies leading to the 
French brevet (Vetiuic< p}v(e<^iomielle> (BEP) in electronics requires that one-third of 
class time be devoted tti general education, of which four hours are for maths and 
phvsics, three hours for French and two hours ior English as a foreign language (the 
tither two-thirds of the timetable are equally divided between the study of electrical 
and electronic principles and of electronics applications). 

Vocational specialisation 

The trend ttnwirds nuilti-skilling ret]uires a broader apprtiach lo the airriailum in the initial 
stage of \ ocational training. This has been recognised by refonns in upper secondary- 
technical education in the Netherlands (Table 12, p. 52) and the introduction, in France, of 
nuiltidisciplinary Ctuirses which effect links between electrical, electronic, mechanical 
and automatitMi aspects of engineering. In German\- there has been a se\ ere reduct on ot 
the number of industrial (as opposed io craft) engineering e]ualifications — frtim 42 to six 
— for which there is now a common first year followed by progressive specialSation. 

Curricul'., n developmentr design and delivenj 

The pace of change in applied technokigy necessitates quick curriculum 
development. Kev words are flexibility and respcnisiveness. In this, the UK, with its 
closer links between colleges and UkmI industr\- and its more frequent use o\ 
innovative learning strategies, is generally well ahead of the rest of Europe, where 
ctnirse structures are more rigid and delivery methods less div erse. This is 
particulari\- true of Ck'rmany, which has experienced problems in reforming 
arrangements for electrical engineering within the Dmihihteiu. Modularisation has 
started in the Netherlands and in France, but not in Germany; also the use o\ open 
and distance learning, is genera 11\' nuieh more limited than in the UK. 

t 
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Co)itimiing education and training 



The decline in Ihc luimbor ot yoiini; people cn aiKible to enter empkn ment 
underlines the need tor e\lensi\ e prov ision tor cc>ntinuini; education dnd triiining. 
This should allow the brocKlening ot" expertise workers require n wider ran\;e ol 
skills, the updtUini; of knowledi;e and skills in line with chani;es in technoU\i;y. and 
proi;ressi(Mi to higher skill levels — for example, the attainment of 'skilled" status by 
the semi-skilled. In addition, there is a need for alternative routes to vocatit)nal 
qualifications bv adults. Again, practice in tlx* UK is ahead ot that in most other 
countries except in one respect: the widespread use of tax ct>ncessioni. for continuing 
education and training. 



Qualifications 

In France. Germanv and the \etherland^ vticatitMial qualiticatit)ns are not only held 
in high esteem, but the\ are \ er\- widely rect)gnised and understood in much the 
same wav that empUn ers and parents understand 0-le\ els 'GCSE and A le\ els in 
the L K. hi part, this reflects the longevity of qualificatit)n titles in other countries. 
F-or example, the CAP in France has been awarded since the I'^nOs, and it was 
notable that when the French chose recently to introduce a new technician-level 
\-ocationai qualificatitm in upper secondary education lhe\- called it a hhTiiLuircin. 

It also reflects greater central go\ ern ment direction o\ er the system of qualilications. 
as well as standardisation. Training regulations leading to apprenticeship 
qualifications in CiermanvS rni,il<if<ti'ni include u hat are. in etfect. statutorily 
enforced national curricula. 

i raditional academic qualifications, howewr, continue to be the yardstick by which 
competence to practise is measured. There- is still a widely held \ iew in continental 
Hurope that a single qualification, usually gained by way ot a traditional 'grouped' 
course, leads to a particular job or specific vocational area tor life. X'ocational 
certificates and dipU>mas are primarily seen as entry-le\ el qualifications for young 
pec>ple. The emphasis is on the process and duration of learning, rather than on 
specified tuitcomes; assessment is largel\- by examination; and in some countri-N — 
Cierman\ and the Netherlands, tor example — there are no effective arningements 
for accelerated programmes or traiistt-r with credit. 

In C;erman\-, semi-skilled engineering jobs are done by people trained in other trades 
— whose skills are thus 'wasted' — t^r bv unskilled immigrants. The car factories 
ha\ e been said io be the biggest bakeries — employers ot skilled bakers — in 
Cicrmanw There are no national qualif ications tor semi-skilled work and no 
progressicMi [o ^killed <tafus. except by ser\'ing time in the Di(iil>i/>lan. 

rhe French and Italian svsfoms are more progressive. Bridging qualifications, 
tvpicalK requiring an extra \ ear's stud\ . enable French students to sw itch to a 
higher channel, while in Italv vocational institutes oUcr three-year programmes, 
leading to regional qualifications, which can be extended by two years to achieve the 
same national qualification — the miifimtn — as that of the technical institutes' tiw- 
vear programmes. The vuiiiintii and French hhiulnurujt both gi\e automatic cnlrs lo 
uni\-ersity. 

"I he importance of electrical skills to the econt^mv — not only the electricitv and 
electrical goods and so r\- ices industries but throughout industrv, commerce and the 
}>ublic stvf(^r — is reflected in the large numbers pursuing qualifications. U\ 
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( icrmnnv, iIkmc* cU t' cVnoiit I ^0,600 opprontRVs in olcclricnt tfcKtcs, w hile inTuincO 
one in ffvo ot cill \ oung people on industrial training course*!^ are ^eckins; 
qualiiicalions in this tieki, second only to the niimLvr on mechanics' courses. 

Given these nunibers and the significance of the technological changes occui ring in 
the sector, a lot ol" attention has been paid during the last twc^ decades to making 
sure that curricula and qualifications continue to serve the purpose empUn ers 
would expect of them. This. hcnve\'er, has not been easy. As the decade it took to 
achieve reform in Ciermany illustrates, centrally-directed systems move slowly. The 
need to achieve consensus in tripartite negotiations can l un into scuiie formidable 
obstacles — the distinction between traditional craft and industrial skills, and 
linkage between t>ccupational classifications and collective bargaining on wages and 
salaries. 



Rationalisation and change: two examples 

Frauce 

Occupations. Lntil I'^^T?, occupational grading in the electricity and electrical gcn^ds 
and services industries was the same as that used in the metals industry. This had 
become verv complex and difficult to manage: as a result, firms had been obliged to 
draw up their own in-house classifications. The system needed retorm to reflect 
growth in the industrv, to overcome rigidity and encourage cKCupational mobility 
and progress, and to differentiate between levels ol unskilled and semi-skilled 
woi kers in mass production factories. 

In a new agreement, all categories of worker were divided into fi\ e le\'els, defined 
according to four criteria: aulonomv (the scale and nature of control in the work 
hierarchv), responsibilitv Uor work in iiand including that of others), type o( activ ity, 
and expertise required. Each level was further divided into five sub-groups, 
according to the complexity or difiiculty of the work. 

Althougb. the unit\- of the fiamework is qualified by the tact that a t\irrier between 
executive and non-exec Jtive grades remains, the system has proved flexible, 
allowing fui il-^e co-existence in a single occupational and wages classification of 
tho^je engaged in craft operations, workers in automated plants and those working 
in old-fashioned manufacturing and assembly factories. 

Qualifications. The electro-technical i nlitunt li'uptiludc proic<-ioiinrl{c (CAD created 
in l^)(o provided two main options: electrical fitter and equipment electrician, and 
three others — electrical fitter (motors, generators and transformers), filter-cable 
laver, and U>w current and telecommunications fitter. In 1^)S'\ reflecting the growth 
in telecommunications and the need to provide a broader-based t^sie training, a 
separate CAP in k>w current and telecommunications installation was created and 
the other options amalgamated into a new electro-technical C AP. At the same time, a 
common element in electrical and electronic engineering was introduced into a 
range of other C AP and BFP C(Hn-sc«s. 

///(■ hrrirf li cfUiic^ /•;(><('-/e;;;;c//('- (HbP) uealed in has tour options: electrical 
fitter (which accounts tor three in four students), equipment electrician, 
telecommunications and low current electrician, and electrical production and 
distribution electrician. These are Iving reformed along similar lines to the C".\P. 1 he 
first two options are being amalgamated and the third separated (the fate of the 
fouilh has \ et to be decided). 



Olhoi chani;o> include the introduction of electronics into the oloctrical oiiginooring 
curriculum of the techniCtil biicuihuttwit in I'-^Hi and the launch of a voccitionnl 
biKCiihuirCiit in electrical equipment and installations, in l'-)87. 



Genuany 

Training regulations for electrical trades in industry (but noi the crafts), enacted in 
]^72, introduced a t\\'0-\'ear foundation leading tt^ 'skilled worker' qualifications in 
fi\'e \'ocatic:^.al areas, tolltnved by a one-year advanced stage leading to further 
qualifications in se\'en areas. Employers complained, ho\ve\-er, that training for tiie 
initial qualification was insufficient, and curricula did not take enough account of 
technolog\* de\*elopments. 

Trade union and employer associations agreed on a reform, issued as 'Common 
Aims', in 1 981. Training for the initial (and now single) qualification was extended to 
three years, with a one-\*ear foundation followed by progressi\"el\ more specialised 
training lasting at least two years. Howe\*er, the two sides could not agree on 
designations of recognised occupations, the precise length of training or the s\ilabus. 

In 1^82, the Bii}idc<in>lihil fiir Bcruf^biiiiiiii^^, on behalf of the federal government, 
began tackling these issues with the help of \ arious expert committees. These 
concluded that: 

• there should be less significance attached to materials handling, connection 
techniques or producing windings and forming cables; 

• increased weight should be gi\*en tc) the use of circuit diagram^, tables and 
manuals, the nieasurement of electric quantities, testing electric function^, assembly 
and repair; 

• \'ocational colleges {Bcn{(<<cfiiilcn) should not trv to inculcate knowledge that 
cannot, or --an only rarely, be applied in companies (examples include 
electrochemistrv, magnetic and electric fields, and semiconductor physics); 

• s\*llabuses shtnild take account of new technological de\'elopments, and greater 
emphasis be gi\'en to digital, measuring and control computer technolog\-. 

The committees also sought to systematise qualifications within a new occupational 
structure. Existing qualifications were assessed regarding their rele\'ance within 
eight areas of technology: 

1 . electric machines 

2. power installations technolog\- 

3. energv appliances technolog\' 

4. communication equipment technc>logy 

5. precision instruments technology 

6. information technology 

7. radio technologx' 

S. teleccniimunications 



The\' were also ex aluated on their relewince tt^ tour areas oi applicatitMi: prtKiuctitMi 
(manufacturing, quaiitv control and telling); assembly (putting into operation); 
service; and c^perational maintenance. 




In r7if^;'e ' iii]>Moyoi ' j aiuf trade iinf^^^ 

They also decided traimng should extend to throe and a half years, of which the first 
18 months would feature a common syllabus. The new arrangements stressed the 
integration of skills and knowledge, so that the apprentice should be 'prepared for a 
qualified occupational activity which particularly includes having to plan, carry out 
and test work in an independent manner'. Framework curricula were developed for 
the Bcnif>>cJuilcn, examinations revised, and the new training regulations were 
brought into effect in \^)S7. 

Concurrentlv, negotiations took place on a reform of training regulations for tlie 
electrical trades. This resulted in a large measure of harmonisation, including the 
adoption of a training period of three and a half years, and an 18-month common 
foun iation. 

The outcome has been a system of basic training covering the entire occupational 
field. Although the 'outline learning objectives' are phrased differently tor each 
sector, the framework curriculum is the same. This has created a basis for 
exemptions in all electrical occupations for a college-based training year. 
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Upper secondary technicarecfucation in the Netherianas 




Motor manufacture 

Production of motor vehicles in the F.uropctin Community rose >lL\uiily durini; the 
I'-KSils b\- an cn orcV^c ot four per cent ^^ while job numbers tell by on ax erage ol" 
nedrlv two per ccmU n vear. In the L"K both trends were more marked, the equivalent 
tii;ures beini; ' rises in production and 4.n^ decreases in jobs. About 1 .S million 
people currentlv work in the industry in the Community, producing 12. S million 
vehicles a vear. In the UK, nearly 1.3 million \ ehicles are produced annually, in an 
industr\- which now employs 240,000 people. A further InO,000 work in the 
manufacture of motor parts — a sector whore job numbers fell somewhat more 
steeplv in the i^SOs — b\- an annual av erage of fi\ e per cent. 



Structure of the sector 

Reh ing on the production of vehicles and their accessories is a large network of 
wholesalers, agents, repair firms and retail outlets. In France, for example, the two 
national car manufacturing groups — IVugeot and Renault —- include 280 whctlesale 
branch operations and 4,200 dealers, and about 23,000 appio\ed retail and service 
agents. There are also 1,300 independent whok^salers supplying car accessories, both 
to the appro\ ed agencies and to other firms. Added to this, there are the retail 
chains: the service stations, which often do more than sell petrol: the hypermarkets, 
which haw branched out into quick serx ice repairs; and the franchised outlets 
specialising in a single service, such as tyre changes and wheel-setting, lubrication, 
and t*u .'1 emfssion checks. 

Overall, in France, an estimated 330,(HK) people work in the motor vehicle repairs 
secttir, in between ^iO.OOll and i^OX)00 firnis. of which SO'; have fe\\er than fi\e 
workers. 



Metal technology 

As in the electrical trades, with which they ha\ e traditionaliv been closelv 
associated, trades in the metals industry have been undergoing rapid and protound 
changes. If, in the past, skilled work lacked independence and was di^ninated by 
routine, workers todav haw to cope with comprehensive and complex act i\ i ties, 
making high demands in terms of technical and social skills as well as personal 
responsibilitv. Thus, manual processing based on a dix ision o{ labour has geneialK 
been replaced b\- machine prt>cessing and ac ti\ i ties such as the assembl\-, 
installation, operational supers ision, inspection and repair ot machines, systems and 
plants. 

In tile motor vehicle sector, changes in technolog\ are pn»ducing signiticant 
de\ elopments in st'\oral areas. 
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Ek'ctronic components nro incrtM singly used in car manuttU-tufe to monitor nnd 
control oponUitMicil functions, such ns petrol consumption, ns well ns t(^ enhance the 
securitv nnd comtort ot driwrs nnd passengers. In commercial vehicles, praciirally 
all vital components are equipped with electronic regulating systems, relating not 
onI\ t.. fuel supply but also to the gear box, air springs and brakes. In addition, 
electronic de\'ices are used in testing and fault diagnosis, and works documentatit^i 
is accesseil and processed by ct^iiputer. 

High qualihj products 

With the growing use of robotics and new materials in production, margins of 
tolerance in manufacturing are being reduced. This, allied to improwments in the 
qualit\' of lubrication oils, has increased servicing intervals and reduced the need iov 
repairs. The growing use of compact and separate groups of components means that 
these can be replaced in case of damage and are hardly ever repaired. 

Wide spectrum of models 

The flexibilit\' of new-stvle production methods makes it possible to produce a wide 
range of vehicles and fittings for different markets. This has led to the use of 
different component groups and units in manufacture, and to an increase in the 
number of spare parts and accesst)ries. 



Other forces for change 

Competition 

The growth of retail chains offering specialised, often 'while you wait', services will 
put pressure tMi old-fashioned repair workshops to modernise their operations, 
improve the efficiencv of the business, raise customer ser\'ice standards and to re- 
define (and market) their strengths. 

Cofisuvier expectations 

Motorists now expect greater certainty and sophistication in fault finding, and 
speedier and more reliable servicing and repair. They expect to be able to consult 
mechanics on safetv and enviriMimental aspects, and to deal with firms which have a 
clear and readilv underst(Hu1 pricing policy (not owe based on htuirs). 

Goverumeut regulation 

\ew requirements placed on car manufacturers and tnvners can play a decisive role 
in accelerating change, as can the inlrcKluction of new standards in Ministry of 
Transport vehicle testing and new rules governijig the operation oi ctniimercial 
vehicles. The use of seat belts, air bags, tachometers (in long-distance lorries) and 
unleaded fuel are examples. 



licatipns for iob functions 



'^dt'V clopmcnts dc*^criN\i aNnr ari' h»n ini; si-wral i^encral etk\ls ,vn work-plcHV 

'# di-^.ipfH'araivt' ol old-lci-^luoiu'd i\-pair work: 

• iiu roasini; t'vpcrli-.L' in cKvtroniC'^; 

• broadL-niii:^ ol' skill roqnircnu'nts: 

• inirri-a-in^^ u^v o\ conipiitLTs; 

• nuM\' nluMi to tlu' supply loj^istic^ ot <u Wsscu ii's: 

• \;ivatcr ompb.asis on cirsUvmor >t*rviLV. 

1 lu'SL' arc at'k'i ling jobs at all lc\ oN, troin works nianai;cr lo scr\ ico roccptionisL 1-or 
o\ampk\ in the tutinv. a nuvbanic will nood not onl\- practical skilN but also 
knowlodi;c ol electronics and the abilitv to Us^' euuipnient to measvue cUid rei;ulate. 
The most important tasks oi a senior mechanic are likely to be those ot tracing; and 
lorrectinj; lailures and ot maintaining coinponents equipped with micro-electroni<. 
s\ stems. I le oy she w ill be need to be able to understand how such systems work 
'tunclionalK to comprehend bliK-k and wire diagrams and to be able to interpret 
data trom signal measurements. \lech<mics will be required to have a high level ot 
prtvJucti\ it\-; to understand Ihv principles ot' conx entional car engineering aiid 
ir.otor electrics, so that with minimal super\ ision they can ca rr\- out the necessar\ 
maintenance and inspections etticiently. 



Training routes and developments 

In Ciermaiu and the \etherlands. relations between the motor industr\ and 
education tend to be longstanding and closo. and the path to qualiiication as a 
skilled worker well trodden. In part this reflects the strengths ot these countries' 
apprenticeship s\ stems but in die case of the Netherlands it is aNo aided b\- liie 
countr\ 's si/e; for evample. technician-le\ e! courses in motor mechanics can bi.- 
cont^entrated m a single upper s<vondarv school. An important benetit ot these links 
and the high protiL- ol apprenticeship is thai trainees gain ready access to slale-ol- 
the-art ecjuipment. 

In C.ermanv. students wanting to qualitv (or work as a motor mechanit. must lirst 
seek an apprenticeship. I hex then tollow a training programme within a iiamework 
laid down tor all 17 ot the reci\gnised cratt cvcupations in metal technologv . This 
alKn\s ti^r ouc vear's basic training ot which 4(1 weeks are common to all era Its. The 
remaining 12 prtu ide ti^r initial specialisation in o\^ci*\ tiiree broad groups 
pre<.isitMi wt>rk ^.-ngineering. installation and metal construction and engineering, 
and \ ehicle engineering, Ouring the last tw o and halt \ earst>t the apprenticeship 
there is turther specicilisation within these groups, enabling those in \ ehicle 
engineering to concentrate on woik in the area ot motc^r lars, t ommercial \ ehicles. or 
nuUor c\ cles. Alter qualiiication as a ]ourne\'man and some \ ears' wt>rk evperKMKe 
progression to \I(7-/( r status is possible. AlternatiwK , skilled w tukerscan take two- 
vear ',h /;i//c courses and gain senitn- let hnician' qualiticcUions or enter a 
umversitx or polv tec hnic ti JwUeJi-c/iL'/c) oiva dcgrcele.x.el engm«*ering jM'pgramme.. 




nH>tor nu't htinics Uirt^ib^hout Uk' coun£r\' tihd tlicir brocui bd^o within iiK'tiU 
U»clinoloi;\" ond \ ohiclL' cni;inoL'rini;. 

In the \».'thLMLinds. those Wtintini; to boiome motor nuvhiinics t;t'iH'nill\" tiikc ti 
sptviticcilK' di'sign^'d f'our-\ t\ir course of tcvhniuil studies in thc'-Hndl yeors o\ 
compulsor\ schooHn^;. Students con then progress to work ds on apprentice 
nv chcinic, toke pnrt in sht^rt Itwo-WMr) teclinicol courses lU tiie upper secondary 
L'\ el (which .iNu iillow movenK'ni into iipprenticesiiip), or i;o on to d lour-yctir 
pri)i;riimnH' of tecl'iniciiin-le\ el studies lU theCdr Techniciil School in Apoldoorn. 
This lour-vear pri>i;rtinime hiis o simihir structure to thdt in. electrical eni;ineering 
(see Tdble 12, p. ^2 in the pre\ ic>us sectiiMi). In cuidition, students qudlifyini; tVoni 
liHir-\e ir mechiiniccil engineering courses cnn toke iin cuiditituiol one-yeor ct>urse in 
motor \ ehicie technology .ind goin double qudlitiCcUion. In the Dutch 
apprenticeship svstem, o distinction is drown between trtiining tor mechanics ond 
electricians on the one ht'tnd, nnd bod\" repair personnel on the other. Ret o mis imder 
discussion woii'id see the 'opening up' ot apprenticeship through the modukirisotion 
ol courses. This would improw- links with higher education, Assist the grovvth of 
continuing education dnd ollow opprer.tices greater tlexibility in progr.imming their 
studies. 

The siiiuilion in [-rtince oivJ ltiil\- is rather ditterent. In the Luter, there i^. tilmost no 
Use of Jpprentice>hip in tiv.^ met.ils dnd mechcinicc^l engineering industrie^^, olt'nough 
there is o smdll amount in reldted cmft occuptUions. The mojor de\ elopment htis 
been the introduction, in the mid- i*''S()s, ot employment tmining contracts. These 
otlei- firms ci reduction in soci.il security pciymePts if they empUn- 14- to 2'-^\Vtir-oid 
St hool-leiU ers jnd the imempioved, tind pro\'ide them with tmining. These contrtict. 
extend lor no more th.in two years, howe\ er, ond tliere is no gunmntee either of a 
\ob or continued tr^iining titterwtirds. \IcM-eo\ er, the contacts, which ore 
indi\ idu.illv-negoti.ited between the employer and the tminee, do not specify the 
iimoimt or content o\ (mining. Nonetheless, bv I'-^NT, the use of these contracts had 
grown sc^ that the\" accounted for 4(1', of all recruitment to the metaN and 
me<.hanical engineering industries. 

In l~rance, oniv Still people a \ ear qualii\' on motor \ ehicle technc»logy course's 
bevond the le\ el of the CAP and the BH1\ and there is considerable complaint about 
under-qualification in the sector. The \ iew is that, in tuture, motor mechanics must 
have training at least to level W ~ two vears in addition to the CAV and the BFP. 
There are also fc-ars that without extensive arrangements for continuing educatii>n, 
craftsmen working in small, old-fashioned repair garages will soon find their skills 
obsolete. AniUher problem is the narrow skills base ot the existing vcK'ational 
courses. There are, for example, separate C'.\P qualifications in bodywork repair, 
bod\-work construction and bodywork painting. 
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Apprenticeship at Mercedes-Benz 



Mercedes-Benz AG (Berlin) is a large mam dealer which operates in-house training programmes which include 
basic vocational education. 

Apprentice mechanics ana body repair personnel work on practical aspects of their training on the workshop floor, 
while students training to be office personnel carry out tasks in the general office, the accounts section and 
service reception. 

Attached to the workshop office complex is an education centre where students spend between one and two days 
a week undertaking the academic requirements of their courses. 

Apprenticeship lasts three and a half years, and starts when a contract between the company (co-signed by a 
Meister) and the trainee is approved by the local chamber of commerce, which ensures it complies with nationally 
implemented regulations. The contract is a binding legal document and is registered by the chamber. 
In the first year of apprenticeship, mechanics arwj body repair personnel undertake a common programme of 
training, which involves the manufacture of set pieces as an indication of competence. 

After 18 months — the end of the basic period of training — trainees sit an intermediate examination which is 
used to identify needs for the remainder of the apprenticeship. If a trainee is deemed not up to standard, the 
company can insist on increased attendance at the education centre to remedy weaknesses. 
In the second two-year penod of training, apprentices specialise in their chosen field. At the end of this they sit a 
practical examination and a theoretical paper to determine their suitability to be qualified as journeymen. If a 
student fails, he or she is allowed two further attempts and the apprenticeship can be extended by six months. 

In the practical exam, three hours are allocated to the production of three examination pieces and five hours to the 
carrying out of five work samples. For the former, the exam committee takes into account only the finished 
product, whereas the latter includes an assessment of the procedure adopted. The written exam includes two two- 
hour papers — m technology and in work planning — and two one-hour papers, one in technical mathematics, the 
other in economic and social studies. 

As the company is virtually an extension of the Mercedes-Benz factory, there are close training and staff 
development links between actual production, the workshop. office training complex and the education centre. 
Also, information on new product developments, including those not yet available on the market, can be built into 
basic technical training. 
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Training profile for motor mechanics in Germany 

A t-aining profile is laid down for each recognised occupation, it lists the areas of content training programmes 
have to cover. The framework training plan, which is incorporated in national training regulations, details those 
elements within the profile that are to be taught in-company. The plan is -harmonised' in terms of contents and 
timings with the appropriate training curricula of the vocational schools. 
Ine profile for '.he training of motor mechanics includes: 

General 

• induction to vocational training 

• structure and organisation of training firm 

• labour and bargaining law. employment protection 

• industrial safety, environmental protection and energy conservation 

Common to all metal trades 

• planning and prepanng work: controlling, testing and assessing products 

• reading, applying and drawing up technical documents 

• testing and measunng 

• joining 

• manual cutting and forming 

• machining 

• maintenance 

Common to vehicle engineenng 

• welding and thermal cutting 

• electrical engineenng and electronics 

• hydraulics and pneumatics 

Specific to motor mechanics 

• dismantling and assembling elements, units and systems in vehicle maintenance 

• servicing of vehicles 

• testing, setting and connecting systems and installations - mechanical, hydraulic, pneumatic, electncal ar 
electronic 

• testing of fumes and devices for the reduction of emissions 

• localising and identifying faults, defects and their causes 

• repatnng systems and installations 

• servicing, supporting and enclosing components and units on vehicles 

• fitting and refitting of accessones and additional devices 

• assessing damage on vehicles 

• testing and controlling work done taking into consideration related areas 
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Training levels in Italy 



With the introduction of employment training contracts, a classification of workers was adopted which consists of 
seven grades. The third, fourth and fifth grades combined account for 93% of employees. Examples of occupation 
(below) are drawn from the metals and mechanical engineering sector. 

I Unskilled manual workers and those with no specific technscal knowledge for whom a period of on-the-job 
training is sufficient. 

II Workers who carry out tasks for which an elementary occupational knowledge and a orief period of practical 
experience is needed. 

Pjtter — who carries out series of simple operations or works on assembly lines. 
Tester — who carries oul simple tasks with pre-set instruments. 



III Skilled worker who carries out tasks requiring a specific occupational skill and work experience. 

Fitter — who. on the basis of detailed instructions, sets up and supervises the operation of machines m a 
computerised system: who checks the quality of the product and controls the parameters of the system, 
diagnosing faults and carrying out simple repairs. 

Tester — who carries out tests on a series of appliances or components, identifying defects and indicating 
faults. 

IV Skilled workers carrying out tasks requiring technical and practical knowledge acquired by attending vocational 
training courses and specific experience, or workers who co-ordinate and test work. 

Tester — who carries out complex testing of the product and its parts, choosing and preparing the measuring 
instruments 

Maintenance mecnanic — who. on the basis of detailed instructions, identifies breakdowns and carries out 
high precision repairs on machines and appliances. 

V Workers with the occupational skills indicated in grade IV but capable of using them in a more autonomous 
and competent manner in working on complex equipment and appliances. They must have an understanding 
of the specific technologies and the functioning of the appliances. An upper secondary school certificate and 
specific vocational training are required. An upper division within grade V denotes workers with co-ordination 
and management responsibilities within their department. 

Tester — who decides which complex task?, are to be carried out. including the procedures and the choice of 
tools, identifying and indicating any faults in the semi-assembled or end product. 

Maintenance mechanic — with managerial and operative autonomy who diagnoses and evaluates 
breakdowns, decides on measures to be taken to resolve intricate problems when carrying out maintenance 
and repair work on complex machines and installations. 



VI Person with high-level occupational skills and managenal responsibilities, with decision-making autonomy 
within general directives from senior management. 

Production programmer; installation programming technician. 

VII An executive with high-level administrative and organisational capabilities who co-ordinates services essential 
to the company, or who carries out highly specialised work. 

Design engineer: financial manager. 

Table 15 
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Tourism and the economy 



Tourism world-wide is booming. The number of trips made abroad rose by an 
annual average of 57% during 1986-91 and is projected to continue to increase by an 
equivalent 4.4% through to 1995. In the period 1980-6, the comparable figure was 
two per cent annual growth. Similarly, spending by tourist*:, Including on fares, rose 
by an annual average of three per cent in the period 1980-6, by 4.8% during 1986-91, 
and is projected to increase by a further 4.6% a year to 1995. 

While not contributing as large a share of gross domestic product as in Spain, 
Portugal and Greece, the tourism industry in the three of the four nations studied 
nonetheless accounts for between 1.64% (Italy) and 1.28% (the Netherlands) of GDP. 
This is comparable to the UK, where the contribution is 1.457o. Only in Germany is 
the figure substantially lower — 0.88%. Looked at in terms of spending on travel, 
however, Germany accounts for a bigger share of global expenditure than any 
coimtry except the US (Table 16, p.65). 

Calculations as to the number of jobs generated by the industry vary depending on 
what is included and how the figures are compiled. In broad terms, the French 
estimate that about 1.5 million people are employed in travel and tourism-related 
jobs. In Germany, 1.2 million are said to work in the sector, including 150,000 
involved in generally large firms which plan and organise travel products, 40,000 
who work in travel agencies and tourist information offices, and 110,000 as travel 
representatives, and couriers and guides on study and holiday tours. 



Defining the sector 

There are wide variations when seeking to 'draw a ring around' travel and tourism 
as an industry. In the Netherlands, the customary definition has included six 
elements, recognised by the existence of different sectoral bodies. The six are: 
domestic tourism, outbound tourism, inward tourism, daytime recreation, resident 
recreation, and water recreation. Yet in a 1987 study relating to the planning of 
vocational education and training, the Dutch found that these distinctions were no 
longer relevant. 

It is significant that the Dutch do include leisure and recreation. The Germans and 
the French do not, and this is reflected in their training arrangements: as a field of 
study, leisure and recreation does not exist, and neither country offers qualifications 
for occupations in this area. By contrast, in Italy, a law on tourism in 1983 recognised 
10 new professions for which training was required, including those of sailing 
instructor, skiing instructor, cavt: guide, mountain guide and (tourist) entertainment 
organiser. 

In general, travel and tourism could be said to involve three stages of activity: 
setting up travel and holiday arrangements; getting people to their destinations; and 
helping them to enjoy themselves once they are there. This involves a lot of 
occupations which are organised separately for training (and most other) purposes: 
for example, the hotel and catering sector. There are many, however, who work in 
totirism-reiated jobs who may not be employed by specifically travel firms, but 
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whoso training might Inll under 'tnn el c\nd tourism'. Ob\ ious examples are tour 
leaders, resort representati\ es, couriers and guides. 

in addition, there is a wide range ol pet^ple engaged in journalism, ad\ ertising and 
pronuUion, UkmI authorit\' tcuirism and en\iRniment departments and who work lor 
airlines and shipping companies, for whom training in tra\ el and ttmrism studies 
might be apprc^priato. 

The result of drawing tot^ tight a definition of what is relex ant for training in 'trax el 
and tourism' is seen best in Germany, where the only qualification is that of 
Rci^cktiuUiunui — a skilled wt^rker qualification in the field of commercial and 
business studies. This enables abt^ut 5,400 students a year to enter the DuahxKirni of 
apprenticeship and become trained in a trax'ol firm, tra\'el agency or local tourist 
information office. But, beyt^ui that, there are no school -based courses or 
qualifications. 

The Dutch are currently seeking to dex'elop 'profiles' in the trav el and tourism 
sector, and an initial studv has identified 1 ? occupations. Six of these were deemed 
to require training at a post-secondary level, four at upper secondary lex el and five 
at either or both of these. The occupational prc^files are: 

Higher level 

Tour and recreation management in general 
Tour and recreation policy-making management 
Tour and recreation supportiw management 
Education/inftirmation /management support 
lid uca tion / i n form a t ion 
Quirier/guide/ tour man.agement 

Upper secondary level 
Recreation administration 
Receptit^i/casii desk work 
Tra\el ad\"iceand assistance 
IntormaticMi supply 

Hither/both 

Administrative management 
Recreatitui management 
Management tra\-el agencies 
Administration o\ tra\'el agencies 
Management oi infc^rmatic^i supply 



Industry profile 



In all tlio countries, tho tnucl aiui tt>urism industry is, in gLMU*ral. characterised by: 

• high statt turntn cr — lor example, in the Netherlands the a\ erav;e length of 
ser\ ice is estimated to be no more than three years; 

• a largeU' female (and predominantU- xoung) work-force — reflected in ShS temale 
enrolment on courses [or the main tra\ el and tt>urism i|ualification. the bicvct dc 
fccluiL-icii <iipciu'iii in Trance; 

• low ra\*; 

• tn'cr-^uppK- of qualified workers, especially in France, the Netherlands, Italy and 
the L K — in the Netherlands (^2,000 people are employed in travel and ttiurism 
organisations, \ et ll),l)O0 students lea\ e training courses annually; 

• a need for increased skills and knowledge, particularly in the practical operation 
of of ti'\^ svstems and business skills such as selling, marketing and promotion; 

• large firms invoU ed in the planning and organisatiim of travel, but a large number 
of small tra\ el agencies CbO' ; of French travel agency firms empkn- fi\ e or fewer 
people) and substantial number of self-emplowd or freelance wtirkers 



Forces for change 

Consumer demand 

The long-term trend is towards people spending more time on leisuie and tourism. 
TTiere is,' howev er, a nio\ e awa\" from 'n1ass market' holidays (always mtVre popular 
in the LK than on the continent), and ttiwards greater dix ersificatitm. Pet>ple 
increasingK want new kn ations, s!i(.>rt-sta\* breaks, sell-catering holidays and 
acti\ it\' holidavs, and an ageing ptipulation is putting a new emphasis on holidays 
tor the retiied. Also, customers expect a better and mtire comprehensi\'e service. 



Competition 

Sev eral factors are leading to increasL-i ccniipetition. Perhaps the most obvious is the 
large increase in the number ol trav el agencies in the l*').S(1s tup by 47'r between i*')<Sl 
and I'-JiSS in Italv). Another is the entrv into the market of businesses primariK 
engaged ii^ tUher sectors; lor example . in the Neth.erlands many banks and main 
post offices now t^fler travel services. Simiiarlv, ^ome large trav el firms are setting 
up divisitMis to pn>v ide specialist services offered in the past by small firms, so that 
these sniall firins and tour opera tt>rs are now having to group together to survive. 

There is aKti the expected effect of the single Furt^pean market. This w ill open up 
ciMiipetitit^i, leading {o greater foreign ownership ot d tamest ic travel lirms (and the 
emergence o\ large transnatitMial t^peratitnis), and mcreased wt^rker mobilitv. 1 hose 
ctnin tries with strong training arrangements may find themselves 'exporting' 
wt^rkers, while pocMlv qualified OY unqualilied workers in t>lher countries mav lace 
ciMiipetition \o\' \ob^ Uom abroad. 
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Information technology 

CompuU'riscd tii U'tini; nnd bookinj; systems, \ i(.>\vdcU<i inhumotion soinw^. higli 
sptvd tclccomnuuMCcitions, ond the ii^o ot oUicc computer svstmis for hvindlini; 
ct> p. tracts cUid dealing with .uvounts have tran stormed not onk on ice practices, but 
also the potential ot the business. 

Regulation 

Tlu' move is towards greater consumer protection, and in some countries the 
licensing ot occupatic^ns. Since 1*'*S''\ in Italy, those seeking \o operate t>r work in a 
travel agency, ov to wmk in a ItKal (government) tourist intormation otfice, must be 
suitably qualified, by ha\ ing taken the appropriate ctuirse at a vocational training 
institute, and those wanting io offer tourist acctmimodation have to pass an 
examinatit^n set bv the local chamber of commerce. 



Organisation of vocational education and training 

In historical terms. vocatiiMial (.-ducation and training for lobs m the ttuirism industry 
is recent. Wnvhere does a significant and distinctive provision date much bex ond the 
earlv I'-'rHs. In main countries it is still p( Kir 1\- organised, narnnv in sct^pe and 
content, and an uncertain, or more i^ften unnecess,ir\'. route to <.areers in the mdustry. 

In [■■ ranee, training for work in the sector develt^ped out of hotel and catering 
ccHHses, ot which the\- still tend to be regarded as a 'potir relation'. There are two 
main courses; a three-vear b^cwt dc Icchuh icu course at upper secondary level and a 
two-vear pi^st X level equivalent CiRUse, the brevet ./c li\ huh icn -■///v' /cwr (there are nt> 
C.'Xr-ieve! courses); both are eatireU' schiK^l or college-based. The content t^t the 
bnvci lie tirhmcirr. course has not changed tundamentalK' since l^Ci^, and 
».|ualitication rates are k>w: just under a hall of candidates pass the brrrc! lie tichnwiC'i 
examinations and bareK' more than a quarter pass those at the higher lewl. iMans are 
to phase cHit the brczrf dr iCihnicii'n cc>urse in line with the new accent on the 
vocational ('ihiiiLunriii This would ensure inclusion of at least tWi> months o\ work 
experience. The current view is that minimum training lor the industry shtuild 
eventual 1\- be pitched at a level which requires studies to be completed {o one \\\^r 
post-/vki(?/i?//J(';?/. 

The Italians and the Dutcii also have predominantly sehc>ol (M- cc^Uege-based svstems. 
although wc>rk placements ot up to one year are being intrcKluced in st^me cc>urses in 
the Netherlands. These are the early stages ol what promise to be continuing and 
sweeping changes, which started in I'^'Sr with the intrcKiuction oi a pro\ W]onM new 
travel and ttuirism curriculum in nine (lunv ten) upper secondary schools, aiul the 
creaticMi of a natiiMial cimsultative ccMiimittee to advise the gcnernment on educatitMi 
and training in the sector at the end of U^SS. 

In !tal\ , tourism has been madi' a respcmsibilit\ ot regional gt>\ernment. and it can 
be expected that n\orv Icnver-level ccuirs.'s - oi up to two years' length - - w ill be 
introduced, as the\ are alreadv , in line with the mc^e tmvards stipulating 
qualilication requirements to w ork in tra\ el agencies and tourist iMlices anti to olter 
tourist aitommcKlatiiMi. 1 his is resulfng. howe\-er. in an intreasing overlap between 
tcHU'ses m the V(KatiiMial training institutes (and similar educatii>nal establishments) 
and IhoM' de\ clipped and run p*gionall\ . .At preseni, about SO', i^t enrolments aie in 
the rormer and 20' . at-lluM'egional lev(.'L 



c;crnvmv. in conlnisL ivht*s entirely on com [MIU -Ki sod trtiinnv-; Ihrouginiu' 
niinl>u>fcfi} of opprontice^hip, wiHi tniinoos spending three dtU s n w eek in their 
tirnis or orgonistUion^ ond two dtn> M <^ \ ocotionol school [Bcnii<<L}iiilc). This means 
thnt tnn-el .iiui tourism training is led bv the \villingne^s of certain cloorU -det'ined 
Ivpes ot business — tnn ol companies, Inn el tigencies ond KkmI tourist ini'ormtUion 
oti'iccs — to offer training pinces, nUhor than any wider \ iew as to what kinds of 
t\iu cation and training might be needed to im prove knmv ledge and skill lewis in 
the indiistrv as a whole. 



Links with employers 



Clermanv is the obvious place io look for a strong and well-e^labiished relationship 
between education and the tourism industr\'. As has been remarked, the target ot 
this Collaboration — ihe training of about 1 5.01)0 commercial clerks and tourist 
information officers each \ear — is narrow, and with no separate travel and tourism 
courses in schools and colleges, the issue of 'industry links' is. in a sense, irrelev ant. 

The creation of a sector-specific consultative committee under the national steering 
committee on \ ocational education and training in the \ ether lands promises a more 
comprehensive co-operation, although ev erywhere there are questions about the 
enthusiasm of emplovers for qualifications in travel and tourism. 

When the French decided to remodel the curriculum for the byciri </c lahnk icu 
^ujYricur qualification in HtS7. the government wrote to 40 leading firms inviting 
them to participate. Only six replied and four eventually took part. This may say 
something about the expectation^ of French emplov'eis [o influence decision -ma king 
in a svstem built on central government directicMi. At the least, it raises a dcuibt 
about the practice of education-industry collaboration as against the official 'theory' 
o! committee structure and consultati\ e procedures. The issue, perhaps is the extent 
to which emplovers can feel genuine 'ov\ nership' ol training arrangements. 

A couple of factors make collaboration in travel and tourism more difficult th<in in 
othei- sectors. One is the fairlv deep-rooted lack of employer belief in the worth ot 
existing (or even anv) qualifications in the field. The over-supply of students leaving 
travel and tourism courses tends to exacerbate this, but, specifically, emplovers 
ciMiiplain about students' vague knowledge of computerised office systems and their 
lack of business abilitv or 'enterprise skills'. Faced with the need for people v\ ho can 

market and sell product' and who can promote their town or region abroad — 

firms and local authorities are inclined to look to higher education to recruit business 
graduates and linguists. Coiu erselv, there is a strong element of opinion among 
emplovers that all that reallv is required of recruits i>> reasonable literacy and 
numeracv. a willingness to learn, ^ood work habits, a tidy appearance and a 
personable manner; the rest can be dealt witli 'in Iicuise'. .XntUher aspect oi the 
pi obi em o' .redibililv is emplovers' dismissiveness abtnit what they see as the lack 

of up-to-date knowledge of practical operation- especially otfice system- on 

the part o\ school and college teachers. This was noted both in I rance and Clermany. 

Another tactor is the legacv created by the lack oi c(Miiprehensive training 
arrangements in the past. This has allowed many market niches tor private schools 
and colleges, sonu* of v\ hicii have built up their own relationships with emplovers. 
and it has aNo encouraged larger firms tt^ make [\:v\r ow n arrangements. 
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The place of languages 

In continental countries, language learning plays a part in vocational curricula but, 
in many ways, is seen primarily as an issue for primary and secondary schooling. 
Tliis is particularly true of Germany, where the expectation is that trainee 
apprentices will have mastered adequate foreign language proficiency at school. 
There are almost no foreign language teachers in the Beriifsschiden — a situation 
which is more of a handicap for the training of the Reisekauftriann than it is in that for 
the longer-established manufacturing crafts and trades. 

Other countries place the further development of foreign language competence as a 
key element in upper secondary curricula for travel and tourism courses (see Table 
17, p.66). In the Netherlands, students devote about one-third of their class time to 
the study of at least two foreign languages. At a leading Dutch private college — 
Intercollege — students study each of four languages (English, French, German and 
Spanish) two hours a week and are expected to complete an equivalent amount of 
homework. In addition, course content in other subjects is taught through the 
medium of a foreign language, an approach which is designed to enable students to 
become competent in ail four languages in 18 months of class time. 



A broader and more integrated curriculum 

The trend is towaras vocational programmes which begin with a foundation year 
common to a number of related jobs, followed by progressive specialisation. This is 
beginning to be seen in the design of travel and tourism courses, most notably in the 
Netherlands, where it is recognised that a set of core skills are appropriate to the 
'people industries'. The move is away from narrow and fragmented curricula. 

Tourism revenue and travel expenditure 

Tourism revenue as a percentage of gross domestic Spending on travel, including fares, as a percentage 
product in 1 990 oi the world total 



Portugal 

Spam 

Greece 

Ireland 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Italy 

United Kingdom 
France 
Netherlands 
Germany 



5.54 
5.23 
4.62 
2.61 
2J3 
2.03 
1.64 
1 45 
1 34 
1 28 
0.88 



United States 

Germany 

Japan 

United Kingdom 

France 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Others 



21.2 
14.7 
12.8 
9.2 
6.2 
4.5 
4.1 
27.3 



Sources. The Economist The World m 199^ and the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and DeveiODment. 

-• Table 16 
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Five examples 

Agency worker 

Two years on a regionally-organised training course. Qualified to work as a desk or ticket clerk. Subjects are 
similar to those for a trainee tourist office worker, although courses vary from region to region. A brief work 
experience penod in an agency is usually included. 

Tourist guide 

Three years at vocational training institute specialising in commercial studies [Istituto Professionals per it 
Commerao), Qualified to plan and organise travel, to accompany groups, and to give information on the art and 
history of places of Interest. Normally works as freelance to tourist agencies and offices. 

Tourist office worker 

Three years at a vocational training institute. Qualified to carry out desk work and organise itineraries in tourist 
offices. Main subjects are geography, tourism law. shorthand, typing, tounsm agency operational techniques, and 
two foreign languages. 

Tour ope^-tor 

Five years at a vocational training institute [istituto professionale). Qualified to carry out promotional and office 
work in tourist agencies. In the final two years of the course more emphasis is given to the study of two foreign 
languages tourism law. agency operations, geography, and the history of art 

Tourism expert 

Five years at specialist upper secondary technical school [Istituto Technico per il Tunsmo). Qualified to manage 
travel, tourism and ticket offices. Main areas of study include: geography, economics and tounsm. transport, 
tourism techniques, accountancy, tourism law. publicity and public relations, history of art. three foreign 
languages, and agency operations. 

Table 17 




Objectives of training for the Reisekaufmann 



Travel organisation 

m plan, organise, cost, seii and implement pacKage tours 

• process reservations forwarded by travel agencies and settle accounts with contractual partners 

• dea! with complaints and their causes 

Travel information 

• offer the customer a range of study, conference, sports and other package tours, and to sell and book space on 
behalf of tour and holiday organisers 

• provide business and holiday travel information, carry out travel ticketing and other reservations, including for 
accommodation and car hire, sell insurance and conduct currency exchanges 

• process and keep account of bookings and services sold, and deal documentation contractually required by tour 
organisers and others 

• receive and process complaints 

m organise sightseeing trips and visits at tourist destinations, and book guides and tickets for events 
Spa and local tourism offices 

• advise customers and maKe accommodation reservations 

• plan, organise and carry out events, conferences and conventions at local venues 
-deal with the administration of regulations regarding visitors' tax and. tounsl.fees 

• maintain and analyse statistics on numbers of guests and overnight stays 

• plan and organise advertising and marketing campaigns 

• assist in the planning, organisation and running of spa activities and advise visitors on questions relating health 
therapy 

• prepare invoices for therapy treatments and settle accounts with customers and insurance companies 

• deal with complaints relating to therapy treatments 

Table 18 



Travel and tourism syllabuses: three examples 

German Berufsschule 

Day release outline syllabus for Reisekaufmann training in vocational schools in North Rhine Westphalia. Course 
delivery is over 1 2 hours on two days a week for three years. 

Level 1 

Two hours of Tourism Studies and one each for the following: Religion. Politics, German. Sport. Economics. 
Commerce, Travel Geography. Mathematics. Bookkeeping, and Business Organisation. 

Level 2 

The same as for Level 1 except for deletion of Business Organisation and allocation of a second hour to 
Mathematics. 

Level 3 

The same as for Level 2 except for reduction of Mathematics to one hour and allocation of a second hour to 
Bookkeeping. 

Dutch upper secondary school 

Outline syllabus at De Factoor College, one of the iO upper secondary schools offenng travel and tourism 
training. 

First year 

Students have a choice between a standard" syllabus involving the study of two foreign languages or an 
'alternative syllabus including three foreign languages. Three hours study a week are devoted to each language, 
chosen from English. French. German and Spanish. 

The alternative syllabus also includes two hours each of Business Economics and Administration, and 
Advertising and Art History, and one hour each of Computer Science, and Recreation and Hospitality. 

Common to both syllabuses are four hours of Dutch; three hours of Tounsm and Accounting: two hours of each of 
General Economics and Statistics. Civil Law. Social Studies. Typing and Word Processing, and 
Animation Physical Education: ana one nour each of Commercial Studies. Practical Vocational Studies. Tourist 
Geography, and Religion. 

Second year 

The choice between standard" and alternative syllabuses continues, with the same arrangements for foreign 
languages. 

Common elements are (hours in brackets): Dutch (3). Tounsm and Accounting (3). Tourist Geography (3). 
Animation PT' (2). Religion d ). General Economics and Statistics (1). Social Studies (1 L and Practical Vocational 
Studies (1). 

The standard syllabus also includes: Business Economics and Administration (2). Advertising and Art History (2). 
Computer Science d). Recreation and Hospitality (1) and Religion dl. In addition, there are these options: 
Commercial Studies (3). Management (3) and Typing and Word Processing (2). 

In contrast, the alternative syllabus adds to the foreign language reauirements and common elements only one 
additional hour of study m Commercial Studies. (Thus, the alternative syllabus is shorter than the standard" one 
in the second yean. 
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;in this year there is one syllabus, with compulsory and optional subjects. 

ompulsory are four hours each on two foretgn languages (drawn from the same list), plus Dutch (4), Tourism and 
Accounting (4). Tourist Geography {4). -Outgoing Tourism" (2) and Religion d). 

■t>ptions include: Commercial Studies (4). Typing and Word Processing (4). Management (4). Incoming Tourism 
■\2) and Recreation (2). 

Brevet de technicien du tourisme 

This qualification follows three years of study at upper secondary level in France. The figures in brackets are for 
hours per week. 
Year One 

Four hours eacn of French and two foreign languages. Two hours each of: Geography, Mathematics and 
Statistics, Tourism Economics, Introduction to Management in Organisations, Transport Documentation, Typing. 
Shorthand. Office Practice, and Physical Education, One hour each of: History of Civilisations. Introduction to Civil 
Law, and Introduction to Commercial Law. 

Year Two 

Three hours each of Frencn and two foreign languages, and transport documentation. Two hours each of: 
Geography. Mathematics and Statistics, Introduction to Management in Organisations. Typing, Shorthand. Office 

Practice. Selling, and Physical Education. One hour each of: History of Civilisations, Tourism Economics. General 

"E('onomics, and Transpoa and Tounsm Regulations and Legislation, 

Year Three 

Compulsory: Three hours each of French and two foreign languages. Two hours each of: Geography, and 
Introduction to Management in Organisations. One hour each of: History of Civilisations, Mathematics and 
Statistics. General Economics. Employment Law. and Organisation of Tourism. In addition, there are two sets of 
options. 

Travel and transpo^l option: Ticketing and Tanffs (5). Freight and Traffic (3). Travel Agency Operations (2), and 
one hour each of Business Correspondence, and Typing. 

Tourist information option: Documentation (2), Publicity (2) and Organisation of Resorts d }, plus a selection from: 
Letter and Report Writing, Typing, and Organising Holiday Stays. 

Table 19 
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CONCLUSION 



This briot conclusion sunimnnsos prdcticc cUtoss the tour countries and the United 
Kingdom in ri\ e areas oi ctMicorn to curriculum planners. 



Participation 

The presence ol vocational education in compulsory sc htm ling tends io be more 
marked in s\'s terns where the lower secondary stage — rtnighly that covering 
students aged 12 to \h — is divided into different streams and /or schtxils. fn 
Cermanv, tor example, nearlv 40' ; of the age group attend the practically-oriented 
llimyt<chu}cn. 

But as experience shows in the Netherlands, where the voca tit)nal stream has 
become a Mast resort' choice among parents, the quality o\ work- related educatitm in 
such streams is t^ften open to doubt. This has happened to an extent in France, where 
the two-vear prc-vocational studies programme has customarilv been regarded as 
more suitable for the least academically «ible. 

IMrticipation in \-ocational education and training after com-nilsory schotiling is 
strongest in those countries — notably the Netherlands and Ciermany — where 
lower secondary vocational streams exist io link into those at the upper sectmdary 
le\"el. In other countries there is often an awkward transition with routes much less 
ck^r (although perhaps getting clearer), in some countries — France and the L'K are 
examples — there also remain problems of status between academic and wicational 
studies. 

Apart tnm\ Clerman\', where tliree-quarters of young people at one time or ant)ther 
take part in the apprenticeship svstem, apprentice training is undertaken by between 
ten per cent and 2tV ; of school-leavers. This is not greatly larger than the proportit^n 
leaving, u^uallv without any qualifications, and entering jobs without training. The 
most common destination is full-time further education, (though both in Italy and 
UK this is modified bv the existence of 'government schemes' which prtivide wt>rk 
experience and some on-the-job training; these, htuvever, frequently leave students 
'unqualified'. 

( K-nerallv, participation is increasing as gtu'ernments adopt comprehensive 
educatitMi and ^ or training options lor Ih- to IS-year-t^lds and employers become 
reluctant to recruit unskilled s(;ht)til-lea\-ers. National targets are being set which 
in'ipK' both greater participatitm and increased attainment levels. Reforms, such as 
the introductiiMi of the hihrnhnifrnt proic^^iomtcllCimd the proposed Advanced 
Diploma in the UK, are designed ti^ help meet these gc\iN. 
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"SpyciaTis'alion 



luirh' spocinliStUioii is tist tilling (Uit of tcu oiir. own in d couiUry such <is tlie 
XclhorLiiuis wIktc stronming ttikcs pLuv prior to lowor socondiiry uduaUion. The 
nio\-o is towards n 'brotid tuui L\iItincod' curriculum tor all studLMUs. which otters n 
tirni base in the sciences, languages (both domestic and foreign^ and maths. ThesL- 
are subjects which pro\ ide foundation skills and knowledge for employment as well 
as further study. 

Part ot this foundation, although not always articulated separateh' in the curriculum, 
is acti\ itv to promote work-rele\ ant skills tind technolog\-, such a^ in information 
technologv, an appreciation of the business nnd employment environment and >tudy 
and careers guidance. These trend^ are as well illustrated in the L K as anywhere. 
arguabK" more so. 

.■\t the post-compulsorv school le\ el. the same trend i^ illustrated by the grouping of 
occupations into \-ocational study areas (as in the C German apprenticeship system), 
with broad initial education and training leading to progre^si\■e specialisatitm. For 
example, a tliree-vear programme might ^tart with an initial year common to an 
indu'^trv, a second vear de\ oted to a sector within that industry and a third year 
specific to a job. One of the issues is whether to restructure and reform existing 
qualifications in thi'^ wav or. as in the L'K, to opt tor the creation of a separate system 
of general vocational qualificatic-ns as well as more occupationally specific ones. 

.Associated with broader-based courses and delayed specialisation is the 
rationalisation of qualifications — a development well underway, although in 
different forms, in sex'eral countries. In Cierman\ the number of recognised 
occupations' within the apprenticeship system has been reduced through 
amalgamation (and thus common training arrangements); in France the number ol 
specialisms with the craft-le\ el CAP and BFP qualifications is being reduced; while 
in the L'K the creation ot thu \\ Q framework is resulting in the creation ot new and 
re\ ised' qualifications within a coherent national system. 

Flexibility 

hiiplicit in the new curricula and qualification arrangements is the need for more 
fle\ibilit\- — between career chiMCes. between \-ocational and academic programmes 
— [o provide a s\ stom which caters as well for older students and trainees as it does 
for the v iuing. 

In most ctuintries efforts are being made to impro\-e and clarif\- progression routes 
into higher education and to integrate industry-based training, such as 
apprenticeship, and college-based \'ocational education. One factor encouraging the 
latter is the sophistication of technology: companies fird it easier to provide access to 
specialised equipment through group arrangements, whether within the industry or 
through the use of UhmI t entres, and these are more readily linked to the college 
s\stem. 

.-\ number of developments an* required to clear the path lor those wanting to mow 
more easilv within the \ ocational education and training system, but as \ et onlv 
modi^st progress has been made. Competence-based curricula and assessment, 
modularisation and credit accumulation and transfer schemes, a. id the accreditation 
ot pritM" learning and experience a id ot wt>rk-based learning are still relativelv rare, 
and ct^nparatix ely rarer on the continent than in the L'K. 
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Amngomonts aiv extromoly di\orso and goncrally unco-oRiinatod. rroi;rossion io 
higher \ ocational quaiiticalion^. whether in univoisity-lewl institutions or from 
journo\ nian to meistor in the CkTman apprenticeship system, is relati\-ei\- 
straighttorw.- -d, and all the countries haw open university' systems which pro\ ide a 
measure o\ access to higher lo\ el studies. U pdating and retraining arrangements for 
employees, ho\\v\ er, ha\ e been left to empUners, professional bodies and the 
individuals themselves. Unlike in the L'K, vocational schools (further education 
colleges) ha\-e not as \ et recognised tiie 'adult market'. 
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Further Education Unit 



Objectives 

The objects for which the Further Education Unit (FEU) is estabhshed arc to 
promote, encourage and develop the efficient provision of further education 
in the United Kingdom and for that purpose: 

a) to review and evaluate the range of existing further education curricula 
and programmes and to identify overlap, duplication, deficiencies and 
inconsistencies therein; 

b) to determine priorities for action to impro\'e the provision of further 
education and to make recommendations as to how such improvement 
can be effected; 

c) to carrv out studies in further education and to support investigations of 
and experimentation in, and the development of, further education 
curricula and to contribute to assist in the evaluation of initiatives in 
further education; 

d) to disseminate and publish information, and to assist in the 
dissemination and publication of information about recommendations for 
and experiments and de\*elopments in further education. 

Address 

Citadel Place, Tinworth Street, London SEll 5EH 
Telephone: 071 -%2 1280 
Fax: 071-%2 126f» 
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